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News of the League 





Conferees to Visit Famed Hialeah 


Planned entertainment in connection 


with the 1961 National Conference on 


Government, November 30-December 2 
at the Hotel Fontainebleau. Miami 
Beach, will give Conference-goers an 


opportunity to visit an outstanding 
beauty spot, Hialeah Park. 

The Miami 
ranged for the Conference group to be 


taken by 


where dinner 


area committee has ar- 


buses to the famous spot, 


will be served either in- 
doors or outdoors depending on the 
weather, and there will be opportunities 
to enjoy its unusual facilities. 

Hialeah, much more than the racing 
which it is famed. attracts 
half a million si 


15-w eek off-seas« mn 


the grounds and other facilities. 


center for 
than 
during the 


more ght-seers 
to enjoy 
An outstanding attraction is the 
group ol about 350 priceless flamingos, 
the largest on public exhibition any- 
where. Originally imported from Cuba, 
the present flock was hatched and raised 
at Hialeah, 


flamingos have been successfully propa- 


which is the only place 


ited outside their native habitat. 
Although the flamingos are paraded 


vz 
CP 


only once each Flamingo 
Day 


often present a beautiful picture by fly- 


year on 


they are much in evidence and 


ing in spectacular formations. 


New $25,000 Gift 
Cuts Mortgage Again 

The National Mu- 
nicipal League’s headquarters building 
August to $25,000 by 
a $25,000 contribution from the trustees 
of The Cowles Charitable Trust, holder 
f the mortgage. 

The gift, in the form of a 


against the mortgage, was the third in 


mortgage on the 


was reduced in 


credit 


the same amount made by the trust 
since the League acquired the building 
in 1955. 


The 


purchased the building, was established 


trust, from which the League 
in 1948 by Gardner Cowles, president 
of Cowles Magazines and Broadcasting. 


Inc., and editor of Look. 


Paddock and flamingo fountain at Hialeah, which will be the scene of a dinner during the 67th 


annual National Conference on Government. 





Experts Ponder Constitution Draft 


\ tentative draft of the latest revision 
of the League’s Model State Constitu- 
tion was completed in August and is 
being circulated for criticism and sug- 
gestions to various authorities. 

The draft, prepared by Dr. Frank 
Grad, assistant director of the Colum- 
bia University Legislative Drafting Re- 
search Fund, in consultation with many 
others, is a part of the State Constitu- 
tional Studies Project financed by a 
from The Ford Foundation. It 
reflects the views of a large number of 


grant 


specialists and others expressed in cor- 
respondence and at meetings. 

Suggestions received during the next 
several months will be studied prior 
to further consideration at the National 
Conference on Government in Miami 
Beach the end of November. 

The current revision will be the sixth 
edition of the model, the first edition 
of which was published in 1921. The 
other revisions were in 1928, 1933 and 
1948. 

Although draft 
will be limited for the most part to a 


distribution of the 


considerable number of consultants, an 
exception is being made in the case of 
Michigan, where a constitutional con- 
vention will be held beginning in 
October. 

The practical usefulness of the series 
of publications issued in connection 
with the Project already has been dem- 
onstrated by the active demand from 
that state. Copies of the six publica- 
tions now available have been obtained 
by both political parties, the Governor's 
Preparatory Commission, prospective 
delegates, civic and research organiza- 
tions and many individuals. 

Although previous editions of the 
Model State Constitution have been de- 
“well ahead of 


scribed as common 


practice,” they have been credited with 


considerable influence on the develop- 


ment of state constitutions and have 
been used by delegates in all constitu- 
last two 


tional conventions of the 


dec ades. 

Cassella Named 

Assistant Director 
William N. 


senior 


“ ho has 


1954. 


director of the 


Cassella. Jr.. 
since was 


Na- 


tional Municipal League beginning Sep- 


been associate 


named assistant 
tember 1. 

Dr. Cassella. 
who 
from the 
sity of Illinois and 


has degrees 


U niver- 


from Syracuse and 
Harvard Universi- 


ties. was assistant 
professor of polit- 
ical science at the 


University of Mis- 


William N. Cassella, Jr. sourj when he was 


chosen to serve as League Staff Fellow 
for 1953-54. 


serving as senior associate, he has had 


Since then. in addition to 


assignments as research associate with 
the Government Affairs Foundation and 
the Metropolitan 


Columbia 


Region Program of 


University part of the time. 
Currently Dr. Cassella is a member 
of the Advisory 


of the Metropolitan Regional Council 


Technical Committee 
and a member of the Greenburgh ( New 


y ork} School Board. 


Graham Appointed 

NML Regional Vice President Thom- 
as Graham. Louisville investment bank- 
er. has been appointed vice chairman 
of the Regional Small Business Advisory 


Council for Region VI, which includes 
Ohio and Kentucky. 


? 
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Editorial Comment 


Aloha! 


AWAII, the last state admitted 

to the union, is the first to 
formulate a general plan to guide and 
influence the constructive develop- 
ment of its lands and people. 

In formulating its imaginative pro- 
gram, called The General Plan of 
the State of Hawaii, this state has 
set an admirable example of the 
creative leadership role a state gov- 
ernment can provide.’ 

Hawaii is, of course, unique among 
the states in diversity of population 
and geography. The Hawaiian Archi- 
pelago is a group of seven large in- 
habited islands and one uninhabited 
island, plus many islets, reefs and 
shoals strung out from northwest 
to southeast for 1,600 miles in the 
north-central Pacific Ocean. Its long 
recognized position as the “cross- 
roads of the Pacific” is reflected in 
its heterogeneous population. 

Despite this uniqueness, the same 
orderly procedure is available to all 
the states and has, indeed, been used 
for years by major metropolitan 
centers. The first step, obviously, 
was to examine assets, existing condi- 
tions and trends, then to delineate 
objectives and the ways to attain 
them. Says the report: 


The recognition of Hawaii’s eco- 
nomic potential, spurred by state- 
hood, is bringing an unprecedented 
rate of growth. Population growth 
spirals upwards. The lure of the Is- 
lands increases greatly the number 
of visitors. Hawaii's population will 
continue to grow; the number of visi- 
tors will continue to increase, and 
the face of the land will inevitably 


1 See also page 429, this issue. 


undergo change. These evidences of 
growth raise some vital concerns, 
which can be stated simply: How can 
Hawaii grow, prosper and realize the 
opportunities of growth and at the 
same time guard its special gifts? 


Discerning awareness of Hawaii’s 
special gifts was basic to the plan, 
prepared by the State Planning Of- 
fice with the cooperation of other 
state and county departments and 
officials. Indeed, the first of six 
broad goals is to “preserve the 
beauty of Hawaii, its way of life 
and its Aloha spirit.” 

The other goals are 
with economic opportunities, recrea- 
tional and cultural facilities, trans- 
portation and land use and develop- 
ment. 

The plan notes the gradual change 
from plantation economy, on which 
the wealth of the Islands was built, 
to services to United States govern- 
ment personnel (chiefly military) 
and, increasingly, services to tour- 
ism. It is estimated that, with state 
participation in development pro- 
grams, the number of hotel rooms 
needed by 1980 will be 36,000 or 
more compared with 6,800 the end 
of 1959 and that the number of 
employees serving visitors will in- 
crease from 11,000 to at least 58,000. 

While the plan assumes a consider- 
able amount of government “aid”’ 
and activity in encouraging condi- 
tions for economic growth and the 
development of recreational and 
other facilities, it emphasizes the 
stimulation of private investment and 
initiative by creating an attractive 
“investment climate.” 


concerned 
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Among many specific proposals, 
the plan faces up boldly to the 
difficult problem of unrestrained 
movement between the islands “in 
a manner similar to the freedom of 
movement available to mainland 
residents among mainland communi- 
ties.” Although this is a large order, 
indeed, in view of mainland high- 
ways, the recommended solution is a 
system of air ferries large enough 
to carry passengers, automobiles 
and freight. 

Ease of inter-island travel, regard- 
less of the turbulence of the adjacent 
waters, would, of course, tend to 
spread population more evenly and 
presumably might even diminish the 
density on Oahu (Honolulu City- 
County), where 80 per cent of the 
population is now concentrated. 

The time honored motto of the 
Islands, “The life of the land is 
perpetuated in righteousness,” is 
spelled out by the plan more fully: 

This is our land—our beaches and 
mountains, our homes and _ institu- 
tions. This is where we live, work, 
worship and play. As free people, we 
can say what is right for our land, 
and we know the choice that we must 
make. We must seek to protect the 
land and achieve orderliness. We 
must seek to build and to create op- 
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portunities for ourselves and our 
children. Our needs are real, and the 
time for action is now. 


The other 49 states might well 
emulate Hawaii’s thoughtful, thor- 
ough, constructive example. Even if 
this plan should not work out in all 
or even many of its details, it stands 
as a constant challenge to the gov- 
ernment and the people to try to 
shape their future rather than to 
leave everything to chance and drift. 

There is no excuse in the thought 
that, because of Hawaii’s “newness” 
as a State, it starts with a clean slate 
and with fewer inhibitions. The cul- 
ture and traditions are ancient and 
honored. The basic secret lies in the 
urge to look to the future, to think 
about it, to do something about 
shaping it. What is needed is a 
determination to make things happen 
rather than to be mere observers of 
what happens. 

The plan is impressive, as is the 
beautiful brochure in which it is 
presented to the legislature and the 
people; but, as its architects point 
out, there is nothing static or final 
about it. The plan should, and un- 
doubtedly will, undergo changes in 
the light of experience and develop- 
ments. 


Golden Opportunity 


‘OOD citizens who have been 
wishing for years that they had 
learned something about government 
when they went to school will have 
a golden opportunity to fill this gap 
if they can stand the strain of getting 
up at 6:30 A.M. 
Beginning September 25, 
tinental Classroom,” which 


“Con- 
scored 


great successes with teaching on 
television, will be on the air Monday 
through Friday with a new course in 


American Government over NBC 
and some other stations. 
Peter H. Odegard, one of the 


nation’s great teachers, will conduct 
the two-semester course aided by 
30 guest lecturers. 








Professor to the Rescue 


Washington communities, when facing economic 


disaster, find expert help at state university. 


By KARL DETZER* 


R years the pleasant little in- 

dustrial city of Chehalis, Wash- 
ington, some 85 miles south of Se- 
attle, lived comfortably on _ the 
modest payrolls of its small mills and 
factories and the Saturday butter- 
and-egg money from nearby farms. 
It was a contented town of some 
5,000 people where few got rich 
but no one starved. 

Raw materials for local industry 
came chiefly from neighboring for- 
ests and fields. One big source of 
employment was a mill that cut 
cedar logs into shingles to be shipped 
to eastern markets. The mill paid 
steady wages, good seasons and bad. 
Fathers and sons worked together; 
there were no strikes. 

Then one windy day eight years 
ago, tragedy hit Chehalis. The shake 
mill caught fire. Firemen fought 
bravely but lost and the mill’s pay- 
roll, so important to scores of fam- 
ilies, vanished in the tall column of 
black smoke. 

Civic leaders, greatly alarmed, 
offered their help. The mill owners 
wanted a new site away from the 
residential area, with water, power 
and a rail spur. No such land was 
available. Then a nearby town with 
such a site lured the mill away. 


* Mr. Detzer, author of books and 
screen plays and many articles, former 
newspaper publisher, is roving editor of 
Reader's Digest. During 1950-1951 Mr. 
Detzer was chairman of the Michigan 
Citizens Commission on Reorganization 
of State Government. 


Sketchy plans to entice new industry 
failed. As the gloomy little city 
tightened its belt and worried about 
unemployment relief, someone said: 
“Let’s call in the professors.” 

The “professors” are a staff of 
five specialists from the University 
of Washington’s Bureau of Com- 
munity Development in Seattle, care- 
fully trained in political science, 
economics, planning, taxes and fi- 
nance, as they affect local units of 
government. Each of the five has 
at least a passing acquaintance with 
such diverse practical subjects as 
charter revision, public health, mu- 
nicipal and county zoning, fire and 
police protection and industrial pro- 
motion. But, more important, all 
have been carefully taught how to 
get all kinds of people to work to- 
gether for their mutual benefit. 

In eleven years the professors 
from the bureau have helped the 
people of 37 cities, towns and vil- 
lages—and one Seattle neighborhood 
—-solve big and little municipal prob- 
lems. In nearly every case they 
have succeeded in helping people 
identify and study their local needs. 

The community takes one year to 
carry out a community development 
self-study program during which an 
atmosphere of mutual respect and 
understanding is created. A dozen 
or more study committees are the 
first order of business. The results 
of these studies are discussed in 
town meetings and a plan of action 
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is developed by the pedple them- 
selves. There is not a minute to 
spare. 

“This thing is going to take a lot 
of time and work and brains and 
good, solid cooperation,” the bu- 
reau’s Frank Anderson warned the 
several hundred Chehalis citizens 
who attended the first meeting. “We 
have no magic formula. You’re going 
to learn more about your town than 
anybody ever knew before. The Uni- 
versity staff can help you organize 
your program but we can’t make 
decisions for you. That’s your job.” 

The people buckled down to study 
and to work. It took a year of prep- 
aration for the self-study and an- 
other year to carry out the program. 
Hundreds of individual tasks were 
integrated into a single, smoothly 
operating machine before the first 
real results became apparent. In day 
and night sessions that ran for weeks, 
the citizens formed into study 
groups. They learned what the com- 
munity attitudes were on many sub- 
jects and the racial, economic and 
educational characteristics of the 
population. They found what the 
local needs were in housing, indus- 
try, trades, services and agriculture. 
They discovered what recreational 
opportunities were lacking, how good 
a library they had, the good and bad 
features of the school system, the 
problems of the public health de- 
partment. 

Because every community must 
understand and be stirred by its 
past if it wants to build the future 
on a proper foundation, one of the 
first organized groups spent months 
preparing, writing and printing a 
brief history of Chehalis from mate- 
rial dredged out of old newspapers 
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and letters and the memories of the 
town’s senior citizens. 

Chehalis soon discovered many 
things that its officials and leading 
citizens had known for a long time. 
For one, its water supply was inade- 
quate. A modern water system, 
large enough for future municipal 
growth, would require everyone to 
pay higher rates or higher taxes, 
might need a big bond issue besides. 
The people decided that, no matter 
what the cost, they must have a 
modern plant if they intended to 
lure new industry. 

” - * 

To catalogue the town’s further 
needs and_ resources, Anderson 
encouraged the initial steering com- 
mittee to enlist all local organiza- 
tions—schools, churches, labor un- 
ions, banks, garden clubs, 4-H, PTA, 
Boy Scouts, Chamber of Commerce 
—plus hundreds of housewives, busi- 
ness and professional men. All joined 
enthusiastically in what soon be- 
came known locally as “an adven- 
ture in cooperation.” 

There seemed to be a very special, 
important job for each man and 
woman in town. The committees 
repeatedly uncovered talents, pro- 
ficiencies and fields of interest which 
even close neighbors never knew ex- 
isted. The committee chairmen were 
quick to harness these specialized 
abilities. 

Whether the problem was water 
supply, sewage disposal, roadside 
beautification or primary school cur- 
riculum, someone was bound to turn 
up with a supply of previous ex- 
perience and a head full of fine ideas. 
Thus the brains, the hands and the 
hearts—and tens of thousands of 
working hours—of all but a small 
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minority of the people were utilized. 

Businessmen organized a new In- 
dustrial Commission in which a 
thousand local folk bought member- 
ships at $50 each. With this sub- 
stantial nest egg, Chehalis went af- 
ter new industry and new payrolls 
but not until after it wisely had 
begun to create a climate that would 
make plant owners not only want to 
move their operations to town but 
also to keep them there. 

After careful study the commis- 
sion purchased 137 acres of level 
well drained land at the edge of 
town for an industrial park and made 
plant sites available to new industry 
at reasonable cost. To attract ten- 
ants, Chehalis announced it would 
extend all utilities immediately, with- 
out charge, straight to the shop 
yard of every new plant. In addition, 
the community, at its own consider- 
able expense, would run a railroad 
spur directly to any new factory’s 
loading dock. 

Four trunk railroads serve Che- 
halis and they agreed to cooperate. 
Together, they would rebuild 9,500 
feet of old long unused logging 
trackage that had gone to rust and 
weeds. It ran from the central rail- 
road yards toward the industrial 
area. Then, from the far end of this 
rebuilt line the community agreed 
to construct 4,985 additional feet of 
track to the closest edge of the 
proposed factory property. 

“We'll carry it on from where 
the railroads drop it,” the Indus- 
trial Commission promised. “We'll 
build the railroad line right up to 
the back gates of any plants with 
good, steady payrolls that want to 
locate here.” 

Even before the two-and-three- 
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quarter-mile spur track to the edge 
of the “park” was completed, a 
plant-location scout for Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Company slipped 
quietly into town. He had been hunt- 
ing the best site for a big new 
factory in some northwestern state, 
preferably in a city at least three 
times the size of Chehalis. Having 
heard of the activity there, however, 
he stopped off to take a quick look. 
What he saw and heard impressed 
him. 
* 7 : 


The Industrial Commission lis- 
tened attentively while the rubber 
company man outlined precisely 
what Goodyear required. It would 
need not only a large amount of 
fresh, clean water and a large de- 
pendable supply of electric current 
but also railroad tracks reaching 
from the end of the new spur nearly 
three-quarters of a mile to the seven- 
and-a-half-acre plot at the near end 
of the park which best suited the 
company’s needs. 

Without hesitation, the city’s busi- 
ness leaders replied: “Can do!” 

The utilities were not a serious 
problem but the railroad extension 
would require more cash than the 
Industrial Commission could raise in 
a hurry. So the people of Chehalis 
decided that they would donate their 
strong backs and capable, if un- 
accustomed, hands to the track-lay- 
ing job. Local contractors and farm- 
ers offered the free use of their 
power shovels and other heavy, 
earth-moving equipment. Farmers 
from far out in the country volun- 
teered to operate their own agricul- 
tural implements and field trucks 
for the long, sweaty tasks of grading, 
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drainage and fill. They moved thou- 
sands of yards of earth. 

The Industrial Commission drove 
a hard bargain; they bought railroad 
crossties at rock-bottom prices. To 
raise the $14,500 needed for steel 
rails, 40 business and professional 
men put on a frenetic day-and- 
night “stupendous bargain sale” of 
the new ties at $4 each—two for 
$7.50. The buyers, in turn, donated 
the ties to the railroad siding with 
the understanding that they might 
stamp their names or initials on 
the timbers after they had been laid 
on the right of way. 

Four husky citizens bounced 30 
miles on a truck to the state capitol 
at Olympia, carried a heavy tie up 
the steep steps to the governor’s 
office and sold it to him. Then car- 
ried it back to the right of way. 

Doctors and druggists, preachers 
and politicians, cooks and carpen- 
ters donated their evenings and week- 
ends to the hard track-laying job 
under the stern direction of eleven 
paid, experienced track-laying fore- 
men. Blisters became the proud bad- 
ges of civic spirit and many a middle- 
aged townsman limped painfully and 
impressively about his business, 
sporting a patriotic lame back. 

When Goodyear was ready to 
start building, so was Chehalis. The 
rubber company erected a $1.2 mil- 
lion plant. Its initial pay roll of 
twenty local men began to grow 
slowly but steadily; by the time 
production reaches its expected level 
the number of employees will top 
60. This is twice the number who 
lost their jobs when the old shake 
mill burned. In addition, each year 
has brought its quota of new little 
industries. Products manufactured 
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range from furniture parts to electric 
transformers ‘to pulp chips. 

The Chehalis bootstrapping opera- 
tion has continued steadily for five 
years. Today, with the professor no 
longer on hand and the emergency 
long past, the effort continues on 
half a dozen governmental, social 
and business fronts. The city is a 
lively new town, with a new outlook, 
new interests, a new intellectual 
curiosity and new concepts of public 
responsibility and participation in 
municipal and community affairs. 

i. ¢ «6 

New industry and new payrolls, 
however, are only part of the com- 
munity development effort that is 
going on all over the state under 
the guidance of the University of 
Washington. The old lumber town 
of McCleary faced problems that 
had been growing for some time. As 
the stand of tall timber disappeared 
from nearby valleys and ridges in 
the late 1930s, the lumber industry, 
which had been the backbone of the 
community, either shut up shop and 
moved away or cut its work force. 

Then in 1942 new owners took 
over the idle mills and built up a 
small wood-fabricating industry. The 
village payroll, which had threat- 
ened to disappear entirely, soon rose 
again to nearly two million dollars 
a year. But the little town remained 
in the doldrums. Most property 
owners, uncertain of the future, had 
allowed buildings to deteriorate. 
Roofs sagged, fences went to pieces, 
pavements grew rough—and stacks 
of unpaid bills grew taller. The town 
was torn with contending factions. 

In September 1955, McCleary 
asked the university to send one of 
its men from its development bureau 
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to give a skilled helping hand. An- 
derson drew this assignment, too. It 
took him only a few days to dis- 
cover that what McCleary needed 
most was a common goal. 

The logical place to start any 
process of rehabilitation in any com- 
munity, the professor knew, was in 
the hearts and minds of the people. 
But in this discouraged town he 
found only large areas of mutual 
misunderstanding and mistrust. Had 
as much effort been consumed in 
solving the community’s problems as 
was wasted in arguing about what 
those problems were, many of the 
worst situations would quickly have 
disappeared. 

So at the very beginning, Ander- 
son believed, everyone should have 
ample chance to be heard, to express 
his convictions and offer his sug- 
gestions. Then all the ideas of all 
the people should be tossed into a 
common pot, where good and bad, 
reasonable and unreasonable theo- 
ries could stew together, then see 
which would rise to the top and 
gain any general support. 

“Just what does McCleary have 
that all of you want to brag about?” 
he asked a large group of uneasy 
citizens who gathered for one of the 
earliest meetings. 

A brash teen-ager at the rear of 
the hall tersely expressed a wide- 
spread local complaint. “We have 
nothing here to brag about!” he 
shouted. 

“Then let’s find something!” An- 
derson retorted. “Let’s begin by a- 
greeing on some project that needs 
to be done and then do it together.” 

After months of thoughtful study 
and self-examination, the town found 
that, like Chehalis, it possessed a 
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surprisingly large supply of willing 
workers for civic projects. By pool- 
ing their efforts, experience and skills 
they certainly would be able to solve 
many of the more difficult local 
problems. 

One roadblock to community prog- 
ress, the first survey showed, was 
McCleary’s need of a bank. Busi- 
nessmen insisted it was hard to sell 
cars, washing machines, television 
sets, even real estate, when credit 
had to be arranged in some other 
town. None of the big banks seemed 
to be interested in opening a branch 
in McCleary, however. 

“Let’s organize our own,” a com- 
mittee decided. Two hundred and 
fifty local people put up the needed 
$140,000 capital and elected officers. 
On september 1, 1960, the McCleary 
State Bank proudly opened for busi- 
ness. That first day, deposits of 
more than $150,000 poured in. Other 
new structures went up: a spanking 
hardware store, long needed, and a 
big supermarket; a $50,000 library 
and a city hall. The citizens raised 
cash to finish a hospital. Parks and 
playgrounds were built by volun- 
teers with donated materials and a 
lighted ball park and athletic field. 

2 6 

The first prospectus of projects 
named 116 goals toward which Mc- 
Cleary should strive. No one believed 
that all or even most of these could 
be accomplished—they were merely 
bright targets at which to aim. Yet 
five years after the professor first 
arrived, the people had reached or 
passed 90! Dozens of new projects, 
meanwhile, have been added to the 
list and the town is plugging away at 
them, too. 

(Continued on page 444) 
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A Home Rule Puzzle 


Metropolitan area functional consolidation 
calls for modification of established theory. 


By KENNETH C. TOLLENAAR* 


ERHAPS it was reasonable in 

1916 for Howard Lee McBain 
to describe the city as “a natural 
economic and sociological unit” and 
“a perfectly logical governmental 
unit.” By the time of Joseph D. 
McGoldrick’s follow-up home rule 
study! in 1933, however, it was dif- 
ficult to make such generalizations. 
“We are concerned,” said McGold- 
rick, “with the development of a 
municipal home rule broad enough 
to include not merely the skyscraper 
that surmounts our modern city but 
the slums in its shadow and the 
homes of all those who daily come 
to work in it.” 

In a contemporary restatement of 
the same theme, the Kestnbaum 
commission observed: “Self-determi- 
nation in one isolated unit of a large 
community often restricts the op- 
portunity for genuine home rule in 
the whole community.” 

If home rule is to be developed 
and applied at the metropolitan 
level, then careful consideration 
must be given to the present dis- 


* Mr. Tollenaar is executive secretary 
of the Association of Oregon Counties. 
He was formerly assistant director of the 
Bureau of Municipal Research and Serv- 
ice of the University of Oregon, in charge 
of its Portland Office, and executive sec- 
retary of Oregon’s Legislative Interim 
Committee on Local Government. 

1 McBain, The Law and the Practice of 
Municipal Home Rule; McGoldrick, Law 
and Practice of Municipal Home Rule 
1916-1930; Columbia University Press, 
New York, 1916 and 1933 respectively. 
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tribution of home rule powers among 
municipalities and to adjustments 
in the theory and practice of munic- 
ipal home rule which will be needed 
to accomodate the new concept. Not 
all can rule the home. It may be 
possible, however, to divide the total 
package of home rule powers be- 
tween counties or other area-wide 
units and the local municipalities 
in such a way that all will benefit. 

Home rule—like “states’ rights” 
—is a difficult doctrine to define. 
This may be due partly to the fact 
that, historically, home rule is a 
negative concept. Its historical pur- 
pose was to terminate and prevent 
legislative involvement in such polit- 
ically pregnant processes as_ the 
control of local police forces, con- 
struction of local public works, grant 
of utility franchises and use of the 
city payroll as an outlet for party 
patronage. 

A few state constitutions, notably 
Colorado’s, attempt to spell out the 
scope of municipal home rule pow- 
ers, but the preferred approach has 
been to leave the constitutional 
language broad and general except 
when dealing with the adjectival 
process of charter adoption. Thus 
the job of defining home rule has 
been left largely to the courts and 
what has been held to be a home 
rule power in a given state at a 
given time may be held a state 
prerogative in another state or at 
another time. That it should be 
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otherwise in a rapidly changing so- 
ciety is not to be expected. 

One useful statement of the gen- 
eral subjects to which home rule 
might extend is that developed by 
Jefferson B. Fordham in his analysis 
of the American Municipal Associ- 
ation’s Model Constitutional Pro- 
visions for Municipal Home Rule. 
Fordham analyzed home rule in 
three main contexts—substantive 
powers, governmental organization 
and administration, and the geo- 
graphical reach of governmental au- 
thority.2 These categories are con- 
venient to employ in evaluating the 
present status of home rule in met- 
ropolitan areas and in re-thinking 
the concept for the future. 


Substantive Powers 

Even in the simplest governmental 
structure a municipality does not 
enjoy full self-determination of its 
substantive powers. A city “must 
live in a world in which there are 
numerous other governments—local, 
state and national—with which it 
continually rubs elbows. The powers 
of each of these governments must 
necessarily be relative to the powers 
of the others.’ 

In the complex governmental en- 
vironment of metropolitan areas ef- 
fective municipal home rule is even 
more narrowly circumscribed. Limi- 
tations exist with respect to metro- 
politan relationships between gov- 
ernmental units which do not over- 
lap the same geographic area as 
well as between those that do. 


2 See “Home Rule—AMA Model,” 
National Municipal Review, March 1955, 


page 138. 
3 Rodney L. Mott, Home Rule for 
America’s Cities, American Municipal 


Association, Chicago, 1949, page 6. 
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Non-overlapping  units—Neigh- 
boring municipalities in the same 
metropolitan area cannot be said 
to enjoy full control over their sub- 
stantive powers, even though equally 
endowed with legal home rule au- 
thority. The efforts of one suburban 
city to zone in furtherance of a 
sound development pattern may be 
undermined if its neighboring cities 
fail to do likewise. An ordinance 
to regulate business operations must 
take into consideration possible 
competitive disadvantages to which 
local firms would be subjected and 
similar considerations will over- 
shadow the city’s self-determination 
of taxation and revenue sources. 
Efforts by one municipality to 
prevent stream pollution may be 
thwarted by indifference of a sister 
city and each may be frustrated by 
the other in any attempt to secure 
domestic water supplies from wells 
tapping the same ground sources. 

Illustrations of the point could 
be continued indefinitely. It is clear, 
however, that a metropolitan munic- 
ipality will find its range of choice 
under home rule restricted because 
it controls fewer of the factors 
which influence its destiny than it 
would if it were the only munic- 
ipality in the area. 

Overlapping units—A city over- 
lapped by a metropolitan park or 
transit district cannot really be said 
to enjoy home rule with reference 
to those functions, even though in 
the legal sense its powers are un- 
restricted. Exercise of the home 
rule power in such a situation is 
not unknown. Portland, Oregon, has 
a Commission of Public Docks, 
created by charter amendment, the 
powers of which overlap those of 
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the Port of Portland, a metropolitan 
district created by a special legisla- 
tive act. But the relationship be- 
tween the two agencies is an uneasy 
one and there are efforts from time 
to time to consolidate them. 

Considerably more unsettling is 
the prospect of conflict between 
home rule cities and the county or 
counties of the metropolitan area, or 
between the municipalities and gen- 
eral metropolitan governments, par- 
ticularly when the latter are them- 
selves vested with home rule powers. 
How can duplication and confusion 
be avoided when two equally sov- 
ereign units proceed to exercise 
home rule rights to determine their 
own substantive powers? 


* - * 


The Dade County (Miami, Flor- 
ida) charter meets this issue of home 
rule head on. Although it reserves 
to the voters of the municipalities 
the sole right to abolish the munic- 
ipality, it permits the county to set 
minimum standards for the perform- 
ance of any service or function and 
to “take over and perform” a serv- 
ice within any municipality which 
fails to meet the standards. Clearly, 
the Dade charter reduces drastically 
the amount of legal municipal home 
rule authority in the area of sub- 
stantive powers. 

Efforts of municipalities to con- 
tinue their self-determination of sub- 
stantive powers despite the terms of 
the Dade County charter have 
helped to keep the “metro” pot 
boiling for four years and no one 
can yet say what the outcome will 
be. Those contending for the home 
rule rights of the municipalities as 
against the home rule rights of Dade 
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County have carried their fight into 
the political arena after failing in 
efforts either to gain voter approval 
of charter amendments or to win 
their cases in the courts. The board 
of Dade County commissioners is 
now about equally split between 
those who represent the municipal 
point of view and those with a 
county-wide outlook. A change in 
the county’s top management has 
been made. The voters will go to the 
polls again this fall to decide on a 
proposal to repeal the charter.* 

Except for the Dade County plan, 
resolution of the conflict between 
overlapping home rule jurisdictions 
has been sought in two main ways— 
division of territory and multiple 
vote procedures. 

The idea that county home rule 
powers operate only outside city 
limits has been assumed as the basis 
of urban county operations in Cali- 
fornia. Extension of county services 
inside city limits by the Lakewood 
plan in Los Angeles County rests 
on voluntary contracts which do not 
violate the home rule theory. But 
the fact that California counties 
can and do provide many services 
outside cities which are not ex- 
tended inside city boundaries has 
produced some prolonged and bitter 
battles. It may be questioned, more- 
over, whether confining the metro- 
politan county to the role of a 
suburban government fully realizes 
the county’s potential as a device 
for reducing metropolitan chaos. 

Multiple vote procedures, requir- 
ing separate approval by some or all 
of the existing governmental units 
affected by any change in substan- 


4 See page 436, this issue. 
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tive powers, are common in pro- 
posals for county home rule and 
metropolitan government. They are, 
in fact, effective devices for preserv- 
ing the autonomy of home rule 
municipalities as against the creation 
of an area-wide government. The 
Ohio and Texas constitutional coun- 
ty home rule amendments require 
charter approval by separate major- 
ities in various combinations of 
central cities, suburban municipal- 
ities and unincorporated areas. Most 
proposals for metropolitan govern- 
ment (with the notable exceptions 
of the successful Dade County and 
Baton Rouge plans) have required 
concurrent approval by the voters of 
at least the central city and the out- 
side areas. 

Both division of territory and 
multiple vote procedures beg the 
question of permanently resolving 
the conflict between overlapping 
units of equal sovereignty in the 
self-determination of substantive 
powers. The Dade County charter 
clearly subordinates the home rule 
powers of the municipalities to those 
of the county. In doing so it steps 
firmly on the toes of the munici- 
palities but, in the long run, it may 
avoid resort to even more remote 
levels of government to meet the 
inadequacies of unregulated munici- 
pal home rule in the metropolis. 


Governmental Structure and 
Administration 

Metropolitan municipalities exer- 
cise the home rule power to determine 
their own organization and proce- 
dures with little apparent difficulty. 
One city may adopt the manager 
plan, for example, without regard to 
the form of government utilized by 
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its neighbor or by the county. It 
may adopt a performance budget, 
abolish civil service or revise its 
administrative code without impair- 
ing the rights of the other local units. 

Nor does the exercise of home 
rule over structure and administra- 
tion at the metropolitan level limit 
or restrict the enjoyment of equiva- 
lent authority by the municipalities. 
The Ohio constitution illustrates this 
principle by permitting county char- 
ter adoption in the larger counties by 
county-wide vote if only organiza- 
tional or administrative changes are 
made but requiring approval by sepa- 
rate majorities in the central cities 
and the area outside if exclusive ex- 
ercise of powers is assigned to the 
county. 


The worst that can be said about 
the exercise of home rule in this 
context is that it results in a lack 
of uniformity as between the munic- 
ipalities in the same metropolitan 
area. There are those, of course, 
who find virtue in such uniformity, 
apparently for its own sake.5 

The possible convenience of uni- 
formity must be evaluated against 
the possible merits of experimenta- 
tion in governmental structure and 
administration. Such experimenta- 
tion in metropolitan areas may ac- 
tually be facilitated by such charac- 
teristics as area-wide communica- 
tions media, civic and fraternal 
organizations, population mobility 
and the informal contacts between 


5 See California Commission on County 
Home Rule, County Government in Cali- 
fornia, California State Printing Office, 
Sacramento, 1931, page 86. The specter 
of nonuniformity is invoked more fre- 
quently in considering county home rule 
than in city home rule. 
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officials and personnel in the same 
geographical area. 


Governmental Areas 

The act of incorporating a munici- 
pality may itself be regarded as an 
exercise of home rule power to deter- 
mine the geographic reach of govern- 
mental authority. Some state con- 
stitutions expressly prohibit the leg- 
islature from enacting a municipal 
charter. 

Home rule, moreover, involves 
protection of existing municipal 
boundaries as against an attempt by 
the state legislature to change them 
by special act. It also involves, at 
least by implication, the insularity 
of such boundaries against annexa- 
tion by another home rule munici- 
pality. 

™ * 7 

Whether home rule should also 
include the power to extend munici- 
pal boundaries by unilateral action 
is a controversial question. Although 
McBain himself regarded this idea 
as “little short of ridiculous,” such 
a doctrine is receiving much atten- 
tion today, and has been specifically 
recognized in Texas. 

In the metropolitan area situation, 
this concept would be severely re- 
stricted in any event by its inappli- 
cability to territory already incor- 
porated in another home rule munic- 
ipality, even though one such munic- 
ipality may be only a small fraction 
of the size of the other. 

In a modification of this idea, 
North Carolina and other states 
have provided for self-determination 
of boundaries when certain specific 
statutory standards are met. Again, 
however, the metropolitan situation 
impedes full enjoyment of this home 
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rule right, since two or more neigh- 
boring municipalities may meet the 
requirements for annexation of the 
same area and one or more must 
forego its expansion in favor of the 
other. 

It goes almost without saying that 
the adjustment of county boundaries 
in a metropolitan area is identical 
to the problem of adjusting the 
boundaries of contiguous home rule 
municipalities. In neither case is it 
possible to exercise a home rule 
privilege of self-determination. 

It is conceivable that a greater 
degree of over-all home rule as to 
municipal boundaries could be made 
available to the citizens of a metro- 
politan area if there were an area- 
wide governmental entity to receive 
and exercise them. The Florida con- 
stitution makes such a grant of home 
rule powers possible by authorizing 
Dade County to adopt a charter 
which would permit the county to 
“change the boundaries of, merge, 
consolidate and abolish . . . all mu- 
nicipal corporations.” The charter 
actually adopted in 1957, however, 
did not avail the county of the full 
scope of this authority, making 
boundary changes subject to “the 
approval of the municipal govern- 
ing bodies concerned.” 

This analysis suggests that the 
doctrine of municipal home rule has 
some characteristics of a myth when 
it is applied to governmental units 
in metropolitan areas. Metropolitan 
conditions tend to limit significantly 
the amount of true municipal auto- 
nomy in the determination of sub- 
stantive powers and governmental 
areas. 

This is not to deny that home rule 
in its traditional application—i.e., 
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in the relation between cities and 
the state—has made, and is still 
making, a valuable contribution to 
the quality of local government in 
the United States. The point is mere- 
ly that the proper limits of home 
rule in metropolitan areas need to 
be understood and that, if possible, 
constitutional provisions and stat- 
utes should so qualify home rule 
powers that they do not impede or 
prevent area-wide solutions to area- 
wide problems. 


In the one instant attempt to do 
this directly and forthrightly—the 
Dade County charter—it is evident 
that the myth of municipal home rule 
dies hard even when it is assailed 
by clear legal authority, the elec- 
torate and the courts. It is pro- 
bable that the officials of metropoli- 
tan municipalities will be among the 
last to acknowledge the need for 
modifications in the municipal home 
rule theory. 

a 


The persistence of the myth will 
prove troublesome even in metro- 
politan devices which fall far short 
of unified metropolitan government. 


For example, the hypothesis that 
annexation can solve urban area 
problems becomes more academic 
each time a new suburban munici- 
pality is incorporated. Indeed, many 
such incorporations are conceived and 
carried out with the express purpose 
of attaining “home rule” protection 
for municipal boundaries as against 
the annexation plans of a neighbor- 
ing municipality. If annexation is to 
be used at all in efforts to integrate 
the government of metropolitan 
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areas, restrictions will have to be 
placed on the “home rule” right 
to incorporate. Yet this will not 
solve the problem as to municipali- 
ties which already exist and it is 
difficult to conceive of any workable 
scheme whereby the annexation pow- 
ers of some municipalities could be 
ranked as superior to those of 
others.® 

Voluntary cooperation itself is 
not immune to the disruptive effects 
of metropolitan municipal home rule. 
The effectiveness of a joint study, 
agency or facility often depends on 
participation by all municipalities 
affected, or by certain municipalities 
which are in a geographically or 
financially strategic position. The 
regional councils organized in San 
Francisco, Detroit, Washington, D. 
C., New York and Salem, Oregon, 
might find it profitable to explore 
the possibility of substituting ‘ma- 
jority rule” for “home rule” in their 
efforts to achieve functional consol- 
idation. 

To modify the doctrine of munic- 
ipal home rule, which many states 
have embedded securely in consti- 
tutional provisions and supreme 
court decisions, would be a task of 
mammoth proportions. If real pro- 
gress is to be made toward a solution 
of metropolitan governmental pro- 
blems, however, the effort should be 
made. 

6 The idea of “collapsible” municipal 
corporations has been suggested by Daniel 
R. Mandelker in “Standards for Municipal 
Incorporations on the Urban Fringe,” 
Texas Law Review, February 1958, page 
271. Mandelker’s plan would permit the 
larger of two municipalities to annex the 
smaller. 











Planning—City to Nation 


‘It is the city planner who will furnish the 
model of future American national planning.’ 


By PAUL A. PFRETZSCHNER* 


HE chief threat to the effective- 
ness of any modern, complex 
institution is its failure to define and 
comprehend its goals and its in- 
ability to permeate its total appa- 
ratus with a sense of responsibility 
for these goals. Planning springs 
from the necessity of goal deter- 
mination and goal implementation. 
This is true whether one refers to 
the socially accepted concept of city 
planning, the less frequently under- 
stood but far more common corpo- 
rate or governmental administrative 
planning, or the currently unfashion- 
able notion of national economic 
planning. They all have to do with 
the establishment of goals for highly 
complex clusters of activity. 
Leonard White once said that 
program planning “begins with the 
detailed study of the job to be done, 
leading to the identification of its 
principal parts and their divisions 
and subdivisions, the relations be- 
tween them, the boundaries of each 
vis-a-vis the others and the types 
and procedures that will be re- 
quired.”” 


* Dr. Pfretzschner, professor of govern- 
ment and head of the Department of 
Government and Law at Lafayette Col- 
lege, is consultant to the Bureau of Com- 
munity Development of the Pennsylvania 
Department of Commerce and vice chair- 
man of the Housing Authority of Easton, 
Pennsylvania. He is author of a number 
of articles and monographs on planning, 
housing and urban redevelopment. 

1 Introduction to the Study of Public 
Administration (4th edition). Macmillan 
& Company, New York, 1955, page 214. 
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For a community planning com- 
mission, a study of the existing 
situation, or what White called “the 
job to be done,” normally starts 
with some attempt to frame the 
basic purpose or policy of that com- 
munity. Community planning, as 
already pointed out, has to do with 
the ends or goals for the community. 
John D. Millett has written that 
“the foundation for most government 
administrative effort is a set of value 
judgments about what is desirable 
for the public good and about an in- 
herent need for effective social ac- 
tion through government.’” 

In many communities, the ques- 
tions about goals are, unfortunately, 
still frequently treated as closed 
questions, as problems which can 
easily be answered by doing what 
others have done, or by consulting 
“the experts.” They are not closed 
questions. They are among the most 
important decisions community lead- 
ers are called upon to make and 
ignoring them may lead a planning 
commission into endless difficulties. 

Planning and goal setting is, of 
course, an ancient and honorable 
concern in urban communities. 
Hughes and Lamborn, a brace of 
venerable English town planners, 
once wrote that, “A very little study 
of ancient cities proves that the art 
of planning cities as harmonious 
wholes was studied and to some ex- 

2 Management in the Public Service, 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 
1954, page 65. 
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tent practiced in every age until it 
was swept away with all other lovely 
things in that great outburst of 
materialism we call the industrial 
revolution.” 

One may peruse any number of 
authors who divulge that planning 
was an aspect of the river-flat towns 
of the Indus, the Nile and the Eu- 
phrates as long ago as two thousand 
years before the coming of Christ. 
What these writers mean, of course, 
is that people with a developing 
technology who inhabited these com- 
munities managed to relate their 
goals to their resources and con- 
sciously to compel their physical en- 
vironment to respond to their com- 
munal objectives. Such activity 
was probably damned by early 
Babylonian conservatives as “creep- 
ing civilization.” 

* * * 

It ought to be recalled that the 
town planners of ancient days faced, 
as a rule, somewhat simpler situ- 
ations than their modern counter- 
parts. The physical space involved 
was more limited, the populations 
smaller, the municipal facilities con- 
siderably less well organized and 
the functions carried on within the 
cities were not so diverse. Few 
community planners, ancient or 
modern, are ever so fortunate as 
Julius Caesar or John Ringling 
North. Julius Caesar laid out gar- 
rison towns all over Western Europe, 
always with the same single-minded 
objective, defense, and always with 
the same relative dimensions. For 
years, the Ringling Brothers Circus, 


8 T. H. Hughes and E. A. G. Lamborn, 
Towns and Town Planning—Ancient and 
Modern, Oxford University Press, Oxford, 
England, 1923, page 1. 
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a mobile community, was hauled all 
over the United States, again with 
a single-minded objective, to present 
“the greatest show on earth” and like 
Caesar’s towns always unfolded with 
precisely the same interior dimen- 
sional relationships. 

Modern cities are not like this 
and neither, for that matter, were 
most ancient cities. The Greek city, 
when Athens was at the pinnacle of 
her power, was essentially designed 
for defense, it is true, but it was 
also designed to accommodate a 
whole congeries of other activities— 
trade, recreation, politics, worship 
and procreation, to name several. 

Modern planning in America has 
survived a whole series of develop- 
mental stages, any one of which 
might have had the capacity to run 
it aground. It got by the city beau- 
tiful business. It survived the effi- 
ciency engineers. It outlasted the 
social reformers and the upward and 
onward lads. It made no compromise 
with the zoning for value boys, the 
subdivision claim jumpers and that 
crew of conspirators against the 
public interest, the organized real 
estate lobby. In short, it emerged 
at mid-twentieth century as a pro- 
fession capable of a comprehensive 
view of the urban environment. 

There is a revealing phrase in the 
lexicon of the city planner. It is 
“the comprehensive general plan.” 
This term has replaced its older 
equivalent, “master plan,” in much 
of the writing in the field. Besides 
smacking slightly of Russian com- 
munism and therefore signalling 
negative responses in the public 
mind, “master plan” suggests final- 
ity and perhaps even perfection. To 
most professional planners the term 
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“comprehensive general plan” is 
preferable because not only does it 
negate the proposition that a plan 
is something which a city makes 
once and is to be bound thereby 
for all generations to come but also 
because it implies the totality of the 
city and its functions. 

The work of the planner is com- 
prehensive. He must concern him- 
self with the physical aspect of his 
environment—the topography, the 
climatic conditions, the character of 
the soil and subsoil. He must be 
fully conversant with the nature of 
the human activities which take 
place within the context of the 
physical environment—the economic 
life, the play, the movement, the 
politics, the organizational systems. 
And of course it is his function to 
knit together the great variety of 
human activities with all their subtle 
mutations, their irrational drives 
and passionate misunderstandings 
into a conceptualized whole, a model, 
relating these activities again to the 
physical environment within which 
they must fulfill their destiny. 

But his purpose is not to codify 
the whole range of human functions 
which occur within the limits of a 
community so that he may order 
them, direct them or compress them 
according to some narrow scheme, 
or to accomplish a fixed ideological 
objective. Nor is his purpose, as so 
often projected in the conventional 
wisdom, to create Utopia on the 
drawing board and then invent the 
Utopians to make it work. His ob- 
jective is to free men, not to en- 
slave them. 

From the efforts of the planner 
should emerge those proposals for 
the community which will enable its 
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members to recognize the variety of 
life functions which must be per- 
formed within its confines, the 
proposals which will enable its mem- 
bers to recognize how such functions 
can be adjusted to each other, and 
those proposals which will aid its 
members to relate all such activities 
to the physical base on which they 
must occur and where they daily 
compete for space. 
» > * 

Perhaps this latter consideration 
is a key to the whole raison d'etre 
of planning. Mankind is in constant 
competition for the use of space, for 
land on which to perform an almost 
limitless number of functions. Some- 
times such competition is settled 
through the role of force. A sub- 
stitute for the use of force is the 
use of money. Most decisions about 
the use of land in urban commu- 
nities in the United States today are 
made in this way. Substantially, it 
implies that the individual who is 
capable of raising the highest num- 
ber of dollars will determine, in any 
given instance where he decides to 
exercise his option, to what uses, or 
abuses, a piece of mother earth will 
be put. 

A third method of rendering such 
a decision is through the legal proc- 
ess and this normally in one of two 
ways. In the first, the best organ- 
ized pressure group, the agency with 
the greatest capabilities and mobiliz- 
ing the strongest elements of civic 
influence, may induce a_ publicly 
elected legislative body to equate 
that group’s interest with the public 
interest. If, for example, there is a 
valuable piece of land at the edge 
of a downtown area which the 
merchants association wishes to have 
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developed as a publicly operated 
parking lot, and which the skittles 
club wishes to have developed as a 
skittles rink, unless the skittles 
players are pretty fine organizers 
and swing a good deal of weight at 
the polls, their likelihood of success 
is dim indeed. 

The legal process is sometimes 
more formalized. Zoning is a favor- 
ite device of the legal mind. Zon- 
ing, however, is a term that can be 
used to cover a multitude of sins 
as well as a significant corpus of 
virtue. If in this case the zoning 
system was itself a product of the 
conflict of competitive pressure 
groups, the results would not neces- 
sarily be any different—or any more 
reflective of the public interest. 


The nature of the public interest 
is still a matter for heated debate 
in the councils of the political scien- 
tists and amongst a handful of others 
who have an understanding of its 
relevance to the democratic process. 
The most that can be said here is 
that urban Americans perceive but 
dimly what it is and how it might 
best be attained. The city planner 
who attempts at times to focus at- 
tention upon urban goals is urging, 
in effect, that since no other ade- 
quate device for the enunciation of 
municipal objectives is available, 
the planning process ought to be 
used where possible as a substitute 
for raw force, for dictation of objec- 
tives by money standards alone or 
for the somewhat questionable device 
of settling all controversial issues 
through organized interest group 
struggles. His may not be a partic- 
ularly welcome substitution amongst 
the protagonists but, from purely 
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pragmatic tests, it compels a certain 
respect. 

There is more that might be said 
with respect to the uses of compre- 
hensive planning in rational land 
use solutions. For example, it does 
bear upon the economic costs of 
urban development. If the citizen 
does no more than read William H. 
Whyte on the subject of the disap- 
pearance of open land in the United 
States,* he will quickly grasp that 
the present rate of low density 
building in metropolitan areas all 
across the country will result in 
some fantastically high costs for 
schools, recreation areas, roads and 
utilities—and for many private 
services as well. (He may also come 
to appreciate why one urban plan- 
ner coined the term “terricide” to 
describe the process of modern city 
building.) If he learns, for example, 
that it cost the taxpaying citizens of 
Pennsylvania as much money for a 
several-block extension of the Mall 
at Independence Hall in Philadel- 
phia as it cost them to acquire all 
the public park land in the state up 
to that time, he may come to the 
realization that the basis of land- 
use determination is of some inter- 
est to him. 

* * ad 


Comprehensive planning is not 
merely a gimmick to enable men to 
develop an intelligent priority system 
for urban land use. It pertains also to 
the proper distribution of functions 
within the community and the en- 
couragement of a fruitful and har- 
monious juxtaposition amongst the 


4 Securing Open Space for Urban 
America: Conservation Easements. Urban 
Land Institute, Washington, D. C., 1959. 
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functions. To oversimplify the plan- 
ner’s problem, one could say that he 
must think through the relationship 
of the community’s resources and 
its goals, and also the proper balanc- 
ing of all functions, both in terms 
of development and location, so 
that their interrelationship does not 
constitute an interference with the 
enunciated goal. It is as if one were 
to say to the citizens of a hypo- 
thetical town: we need industry that 
will offer employment to an ad- 
ditional ten thousand men in the 
next five years but we must be care- 
ful in developing and locating that 
industry not to permit it to disrupt 
the transportation system, impair 
the recreational facilities, deteriorate 
the quality of the housing areas or 
pollute the air. 

Again it should be added that the 
planner must project such a change 
taking into account such apparently 
unrelated subjects as school sites, 
railroad facilities, quality of the 
municipal water service and avail- 
ability of private capital for invest- 
ment purposes. Further, his plan- 
ning, if it is to be beneficial to the 
whole community, must take cog- 
nizance of such diverse phenomena 
as automation, the declining work 
week, the changing age pattern of 
the population and _ interregional 
migrations. 

The net result of his work must 
be to free men, to permit them the 
opportunity to make intelligent de- 
cisions based upon the most sub- 
stantial accumulation of data pos- 
sible. Planning is not a substitute 
for judgment, it is a buttress to it. 
By exchanging a planned accom- 
modation of community functions 
for a hostile and overly aggressive 
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system of decision-making, the plan- 
ner opens the door to a future of 
freedom, not of regimentation, for 
he effectively widens the range of 
choice available to each individual 
community member. Land, facilities 
and functions are brought into a 
rational relationship and, as_ the 
community develops according to its 
own enunciated goals, as it ceases 
to be the basis for a chaotic life 
and as the anarchy created by the 
constancy of mutually conflicting 
community decisions recedes, the 
vision of a new freedom is created. 
. * * 

Any citizen might be moved to in- 
quire: if city planning is the anti- 
dote to urban anarchy, is there not 
also an equivalent requirement to 
define national goals and to think 
through the processes necessary to 
their accomplishment? If the diver- 
sity of purpose and function in 
urban life, the environmental and 
social problems of urban existence, 
have produced as a response the 
planning profession, cannot the 
diversities of national existence, the 
problems of national well-being, 
produce a like reaction? 

The modern, educated urban 
American recognizes the importance 
of a comprehensive plan to gain an 
adequate perspective of city-borne 
activities, to relate one to another, 
to help minimize the hostilities 
erupting from the perpetual struggle 
over land use, to produce a model 
of the public interest, to reduce the 
tremendous waste of human and 
physical resources that stems from 
unguided growth and development 
and, not the least, to enlarge his 
area of freedom by reducing the 
opportunities for conflict. Why does 
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he not apply the same logic to the 
realm of national government where 
the stakes are higher, the problems 
ever so much more complex and the 
needs quite obviously greater? 


To raise the question is virtually 
to utter the conclusion. The instru- 
ment of planning at the national 
level must inevitably be strength- 
ened. Rational development of re- 
sources, rational use of abundance 
cannot be accomplished without it, 
nor should it be disregarded as a 
device for the preservation and ex- 
tension of freedom. 


The wish is not the deed nor can 
the deed be accomplished without 
vexations. Clear, consistent respon- 
sibility in the administrative process 
is not, unhappily, one of the shin- 
ing qualities of the American sys- 
tem of government. We have yet to 
learn how to make our interstate 
commerce commissioners, our agri- 
cultural technicians, our F.B.I. 
agents, our mine safety inspectors 
behave themselves at all times as 
we think they ought. We have yet 
to propound the formula to eluci- 
date the public interest in every in- 
stance where administrative officials 
are called upon to rule in accordance 
with it. And yet, combining a sense 
of personal and professional respon- 
sibility and a system of personal 
and official accountability, we have 
created a federal administration 
that is emphatically concerned with 
serving, protecting and advancing 
the public interest. At least one is 
moved to ask, what national insti- 
tution demonstrates any greater 
concern? 

It is probably true that city plan- 
ners, who are most logically the 
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candidates for national planning 
assignments, should frequently be 
given bad marks for their behavior 
in the area of responsibility. They 
often work without clear lines of 
accountability to anyone. They some- 
times insist upon policy goals un- 
acceptable to the community and, 
when rebuffed, try to accomplish 
their desired ends by deceit, by sub- 
terfuge or by waving a professional 
degree under the nose of an amateur 
who happens to have governing 
responsibility. Perhaps most serious 
of all, as a young profession, plan- 
ners do not have a well developed 
and broadly accepted sense of pro- 
fessional practices, of professional 
norms and ethics. Obviously what 
they need overnight is a much more 
efficient method for separating the 
sheep from the goats. The prospects 
are by no means discouraging, how- 
ever, for all the criticisms herein 
aimed at the planners could also be 
directed toward the lawyers, either 
now or in the recent past. 
- * = 


Perhaps a more serious difficulty 
involves the people themselves, the 
free citizens who will support a 
national planning agency operating 
in a democratic society. Is the area 
of their responsibility contracted or 
enlarged? 

The answer should be clear enough 
to the perceptive. The responsibility 
of nationally elected officials, chiefly 
the president but the representatives 
and senators as well, is clearly ex- 
tended. They enter a new area of 
policy creation and their duties in 
the fields of legislation, adminis- 
tration and administrative over- 
sight are increased. The net effect 
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is to compel the citizens to assimi- 
late a new area of judgment. They 
must develop the capacity to rank 
and rate the performance of their 
leaders in the field of national plan- 
ning as they have learned to grade 
them in lawmaking and adminis- 
tration of a more traditional sort. 


At first blush the challenge may 
appear overwhelming. Can _ the 
American citizen, so apparently apa- 
thetic toward politics, so gullible, so 
willing to be persuaded by the hid- 
den persuaders, really be trusted to 
hold a planning government respon- 
sible to it? Certainly, if national 
planning is to be attacked, it is 
more realistically assailable at this 
point than by pontificating that it 
is administratively unsound, fraught 
with fiscal dangers or inferior to a 
theoretically functioning market- 
place. Perhaps the people them- 
selves represent the weakest link of 
the chain, but experience from the 
cities demonstrates that the rank- 
and-file citizen can develop the 
capacity to render sound decisions 
about the results of planning and 
urban renewal efforts. Mayors Rich- 
ard Lee of New Haven and Richard- 
son Dilworth of Philadelphia owe 
their recent overwhelming electoral 
majorities to the almost startling 
success of their planning and re- 
construction activities and not merely 
because they were solid citizens or 
efficient executives. 


Too much has been written in the 
country suggesting a strong relation- 
ship of European economic planning 
to a hypothetical extension of the 
planning function in American na- 
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tional government. Just as in the 
eighteenth century many Americans 
misread in European social and 
political upheaval the portent of 
insidious things to come for the 
newborn United States—indeed, just 
as Edmund Burke misread the stir- 
ring events in France as a harbinger 
of woe for England—so today many 
Americans think they must look to 
Europe to learn what national plan- 
ning in the United States would 
bring. Such comparisons are not 
only odious but irrelevant. 


- * * 


There is an American law, an 
American system of politics and an 
American administrative process that 
is distinctive and unique. It is to 
their own tradition of freedom, their 
organization of the laws, their own 
history that Americans must look. 
More especially, it is to their own 
cities that Americans must turn. 
There they will find the men and 
the methods of national planning, 
not in England or in Sweden or in 
the Soviet Union. 

If they only observe what is open 
and obvious to the reporters of the 
civic scene, they will conclude that 
where planning prospers the city 
prospers; where the planning is 
high-minded and foresighted all the 
citizens profit; and where planning 
has become a vital force in the 
governmental process freedom of 
choice has been opened to many, ex- 
tended to most and contracted for 
none. It is the city planner who 
will furnish the model of future 
American national planning. 
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Nebraska ‘Unicam’ 
Operates Smoothly 


Handles 737 Bills 
With No Final Rush 


NEBRASKA'S unicameral legislature 
this year, as in the past, had a 
performance quite in contrast to that of 
other state legislatures, particularly that 
of New York, described as “The Rites 
of Spring in Albany,” by Mel Elfin in 
The Reporter of April 27 this year.1 
The bill load of the Nebraska 1961 
session, almost the same as that of 
1959, was heavier in relation to the 
size of the legislature, i.e. to the number 
of members to share the burden, than 
in prior years—737 bills or an aver- 
age of 17 per member (Iowa and 
Illinois figures this year were 8 and 11). 
The session was the longest by a week 
in the unicam’s history, adjourning just 
before noon on Saturday, July 8, the 
126th legislative day. This was the only 
Saturday sitting of the session. On 
Friday the legislature rejected proposals 
to suspend rules or cut procedural cor- 
ners in order to finish in a hurry, held 
a morning and an afternoon sitting that 
day with a two-and-a-half hour recess 
at noon, but had no sitting at night. 
Despite the heavy bill load per 
member, and contrary to the usual prac- 
tice of bicameral legislatures, the bulk of 
the work did not pile up for last-minute 
action. Two weeks before adjournment 
Lincoln and Omaha newspapers reported 
that all but 25 of the bills had al- 
ready been disposed of definitely, either 
by passage or rejection in some manner. 
The remaining days could be devoted 
to deliberations on the comprehensive 


1 See also the Review, May 1961, 


page 254. 


budget bill for the ensuing biennium, 
on a few other highly controversial 
measures demanding full debate, and on 
the various proposals and instructions 
for investigations to be undertaken by 
the Legislative Council and its profes- 
sional staff during the 18-month interim. 
Inasmuch as every member serves on 
that council, each may participate in 
committee hearings and deliberations at 
various times during the biennium under 
the general scheduling of its executive 
board. In this sense the legislature is 
never really inactive. 

The unicameral continues to bear all 
the distinctive marks of a conservative 
midwest assembly. It still adheres to 
the property tax and has fended off at- 


tempts to impose general sales and 
income levies. During this session it 
outlawed the Communist party and 


lacked only one vote of ordering an 
investigation of school books as to their 
degree of “Americanism.” It holds the 
purse strings tightly and had the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska and other state 
institutions and agencies unusually on 
edge as it dealt with the budget. In the 
face of charges of gross gerrymander- 
ing, it reduced the state’s congressional 
districts by one, but failed to touch its 
own legislative districts. 


One thing was clear this session: the 
unicam’s operations are sufficiently in 
the open, and its decisions or prospective 
decisions clear enough, so that a give- 
and-take occurs between legislature and 
public. For instance, what may have 
been a legislative policy mistake made 
during the session was corrected be- 
fore the session was over as the result of 
repercussions through press _ publicity 
and pressure groups. It happened that 
a bill was passed about midsession re- 
quiring colored photos on drivers’ li- 
censes and centralizing control of is- 
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suance. Some alleged mishandling of 
contract-letting to implement the act 
only added fuel to the earlier contro- 
versy. The wisdom of the law was chal- 
lenged with the upshot that an emer- 
gency bill was introduced and passed to 
repeal it. 

The general appropriation bill was 
likewise before the legislators and public 
in time for public and administrative 
reaction. All could view and assess the 
proposals as a comprehensive program. 
The result was that some of the Appro- 
priations Committee’s cuts were modi- 
fied before final action, although the 
totals were less than administrative rec- 
ommendations by far and less than 
those for the previous biennium. The 
fact that the governor was not of the 
same political party as the majority 
of the “nonpartisan” legislators prob- 
ably did not help. 

The committee’s bill, however, called 
for a new approach to budgeting and 
appropriations and had all agencies un- 
easy. One editorial emphasized that the 
attempt of the appropriations chairman 
to effect a functional basis for dealing 
with finances was likely to be of lasting 
benefit to the state. Considerable atten- 
tion attached to the creation of a post of 
legislative fiscal analyst within the staff 
of the Legislative Council as an aid to 
both council studies and committee opera- 
tions. 

Praise came to the legislature for 
abolishing the Board of Control of state 
institutions and the substitution of de- 
partments and advisory boards, whose 
professional heads would be named by 
and responsible to the governor. 

A slight reversion to the traditional 
American partisan pattern came about 
when the lieutenant governor, acting 
while the governor was absent at the 
Governors’ Conference, appointed a re- 
cognized partisan, one whom the gover- 
nor would not have appointed, to fill a 
vacancy in the nonpartisan legislature. 
This points up the fact that some 
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Nebraskans continue to complain that 
the legislature flounders without leader- 
ship in the absence of partisan elections, 
even though leadership of a sort has 
certainly developed in the mechanism of 
the Appropriations Committee. 
Different from other states, but usual 
in Nebraska, nearly all bills passed were 
in the governor’s hands early enough 
for a vetoed bill to be returned for re- 
consideration while the legislature was 
still in session. Only six bills were left 
to be dealt with finally on the morning 
of that last day, between eight o'clock 
and noon, and the budget bill utilized 
most of this time because it was read, 
taking an hour and 27 minutes. Unusual 
for Nebraska, but causing more com- 
ment than alarm, was the enactment of 
the appropriation bill more than a week 
after its fiscal biennium had begun. 
Ricuarp C. SPENCER 
Coe College 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Legislative Items 
From Seven States 


The Council of State Governments, 
in State Government News, has sum- 
marized actions of various state legis- 
latures in their 1961 sessions. Among 
them are the following items relating to 
organization, election procedure, ap- 
portionment, constitutional amendments, 
etc. 

Colorado. The legislature approved 
reorganization of the judicial system in 
a constitutional amendment to be sub- 
mitted to the voters at the next general 
election. 

Georgia. A reapportionment measure 
for the House provides for an additional 
legislator in each of five counties with 
corresponding reductions in representa- 
tion for five others. The house also 
established an interim reapportionment 
law study committee. Another measure 
dealing with elections provides for the 
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cancellation of voter registration for 
failure to cast a ballot within a three- 
year period. School segregation laws 
were repealed but a _ constitutional 
amendment was approved for submission 
to the voters aimed at freedom from 
compulsory association in public schools. 

Maine. The state’s three congression- 
al districts were reduced to two. A 
measure reapportioning the legislature 
was enacted. A statewide district court 
system was established to replace exist- 
ing municipal courts and trial justices. 
The new court will also assume some 
of the jurisdiction now vested in the 
Superior Court. An administrative code 
and an election code were adopted. Two 
constitutional amendments were approved 
for submission to the voters. One 
would place the funds of the state re- 
tirement system in trust. The other 
would authorize municipalities to issue 
securities and finance construction of 
industrial buildings for lease or sale to 
industrial concerns; a local referendum 
would be required before a city or town 
could issue such securities. 

Nevada. The lower house was reap- 
portioned, reducing the number of mem- 
bers from 47 to 37. The two largest 
counties, having a combined population 


of 211,759, will have 21 seats; fifteen 
smaller counties, having a population 
of 73,519, will have sixteen. A  pro- 


posed constitutional amendment, approved 
for the first time, would increase 
state Senate terms to six years and 
Assembly terms to four years, terms to 
be staggered in both houses. To become 
effective the amendment must be ap- 
proved by a subsequent legislature and be 
ratified by majority popular vote. 

Final legislative approval was given 
to a proposed amendment to eliminate a 
shortcut method of amending the con- 
stitution by initiative petition. The amend- 
ment will be submitted to the voters 
in 1962. It would require passage of a 
petitioned amendment by a majority of 
the voters in two successive general 
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elections. At present a petition for an 
amendment signed by 10 per cent of 
the voters may succeed if the amend- 
ment is approved either by the legisla- 
ture or by a majority of voters at a sin- 
gle election.! 

Other election measures prohibit a 
person from becoming a candidate for, 
or holding, more than one elective office 
for which a salary is paid, and require 
presidential electors to cast their ballots 
for the candidates who receive the high- 
est vote in the state for president and 
vice president. 

Oregon. The legislature authorized 
establishment of a commission to write 
a new state constitution. Both houses 
of the legislature were reapportioned 
with only minor changes and without 
changing the number of members in 
either house. A special tax court was 
established to hear appeals formerly 
handled by the Tax Commission. A 
voter-approved constitutional amendment 
to appoint alternates to elective positions 
for the purpose of assuring continuity in 
event of nuclear attack was implemented 
by legislation. The right to participate in 
national elections was given to persons 
who have resided in the state less than 
six months immediately preceding an 
election. 

Washington. Constitutional amend- 
ments approved for submission to the 
electorate include one granting voting 
rights to persons resident in the state 
for at least six months. Another pro- 
vides for appointment of substitute elec- 
tive officials and relocation of the capi- 
tal to assure continuity of civil govern- 
ment in event of nuclear attack. An 
amendment was also approved allowing 
voters of municipalities to establish ex- 
cess property levies for four years in- 
stead of for a single year to finance 
capital construction. 

West Virginia. The legislature cre- 


ated a State Personnel Department and a 


1 See the Review, April 1960, page 
1 
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Civil Service Commission. It extended 
the merit system to positions in the Tax 
Department and the Public Service Com- 
mission and established procedures for 
expansion of civil service positions. It 
also set up a Department of Commerce, 
to consist of divisions of economic de- 
velopment, travel, and research and 
planning. A Department of Natural Re- 
sources was also established. It em- 
braces the present Conservation De- 
partment, the Public Land Corporation 
and the Water Resources Commission. 
The number of divisions in the Depart- 
ment of Finance and Administration was 
reduced to three—purchasing, budgeting 
and general services. 


Court Reform, Apportionment 
Acted on in North Carolina 


The 1961 North Carolina legislature 
took limited action in the important 
fields of court reform and legislative 
districting and apportionment. 

It adopted a compromise court reform 
constitutional amendment which will be 
submitted to the voters at the next gen- 
eral election in November 1962. This 
provides that by 1971 a uniform inferior 


court system, replacing the present 
hodgepodge, must be effected. 
North Carolina now has about 200 


local courts (excluding justice of the 
peace courts) variously called recorder’s 
court, municipal court or county court, 
with no uniformity in territorial or 
subject-matter jurisdiction, organization 
or procedure. The adoption of the con- 
stitutional amendment would provide one 
or more district courts in each county 
subordinate to and responsible to the 
Superior Court, with the judge popu- 
larly elected for a four-year term. 

The proposed system authorizes the 
resident Superior Court judge (on nom- 
ination of the clerk of the Superior 
Court of the particular county) to ap- 
point one or more magistrates, if needed, 
who would replace the present justices 
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of the peace. They would receive a 
fixed compensation, thus ending the no- 
to .ous practice of fee-chasing and 
“finding judgment for the plaintiff.” By 
integrating these two lower levels with 
the Superior Court it is hoped that 
henceforth they will be characterized 
by order and dignity. No good reason 
appears as to why the legislature allowed 
ten years to make the change-over; 
presumably it was a concession to op- 
ponents of court reform in some rural 
counties. 

The financial support of the new 
system, when consummated, will be by 
the state, presumably with the state also 
collecting the costs, though the language 
of the act is ambiguous on that point. 
Administrative responsibility would be 
vested in an administrative office of the 
courts. 

In regard to reapportionment the 1961 
legislature did nothing about reappor- 
tioning the Senate even though there 
were no constitutional hurdles in the 
way. The sparsely populated eastern 
counties, aided and abetted by some far 
western (mountain) counties, simply re- 
fused to surrender their present control 
just as they had done in 1951. 

In the case of the House of Represen- 
tatives, which has 120 members, each 
county is guaranteed by the constitution 
at least one seat, so there is little that 
can be done. Four seats were shifted 
from counties that were less entitled to 
an additional representative because of 
slow population growth to four counties 
with more rapid growth. Moreover, a 
constitutional amendment was proposed 
which, if approved by the people, will 
require this reapportionment in the 
House to be made after each decennial 
census in accordance with population 
shifts. While commendable, this is no 
great victory, for there will still be coun- 
ties of 65,000 people having one repre- 
sentative and others of 5,000 with one. 

Since North Carolina lost one con- 
gressman, the number of congressional 
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districts had to be reduced from twelve 
to eleven. The redistricting was a bra- 
zen example of political chicanery. It 
was done solely and avowedly to elimi- 
nate the state’s one Republican congress- 
man, the very able and highly regarded 
Charles Jonas. Not only do the new 
districts take fantastic shapes but they 
also vary greatly in population. The 
eastern districts even now have no more 
than two-thirds the population of the 
urban Piedmont districts, a disparity 
which will become greater before the 
end of the decade. 

Pau, W. WAGER 
University of North Carolina 


Maryland Redistricting Act 
For Congress Held Unfair 


On the basis of the 1960 census Mary- 
land is entitled to eight congressmen, 
an increase of one. An administration 
bill establishing eight districts, advocated 
by Governor J. Millard Tawes, was 
enacted by the legislature, but it failed 
to cure gross inequality among districts. 
On the basis of the 1950 census the 
seven former districts ranged in popu- 
lation from 210,623 to 426,371, or over 
two to one. The 1960 census increased 
this disparity to over three to one 
(223,395 to 722,018). The redistricting 
merely reduced two districts (the largest 
and the second smallest) to create an 
eighth district of 392,453 population. 
This is close to the average but there 
remains one district of only 223,395 as 
compared to two of 621,935 and 628,841, 
respectively. The latter two include 
Baltimore County and Montgomery 
County (adjoining Washington, D. C.). 

Petitions to repeal the unfair redis- 
tricting and clear the way for more 
equitable representation have been filed 
by the League of Women Voters of 
Maryland and a referendum is called 
for in November 1962. Two items ap- 
proved at the league’s convention for 
the current agenda of 1961-63 are: (1) 
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A study of the state constitution, with 
support of revision to achieve equitable 
representation in the legislature; (2) 
support of equitable congressional re- 
districting in Maryland. 


State Redistricting Sought 
Again in Washington 


In a determined effort to achieve more 
equitable apportionment of legislative 
seats in the state of Washington, despite 
reverses in 1956-57, the League of 
Women Voters of Washington has de- 
cided to draft a new initiative measure 
for the purpose. In 1956 the voters over- 
whelmingly approved an initiative meas- 
ure for fair apportionment but the legis- 
lature, under the guise of “amending” it, 
as permitted by the constitution, com- 
pletely changed the import and was sus- 
tained, five to four, by the state Supreme 
Court on December 24, 1957.1 

The delegates to the league’s 1961 
convention were unanimous in a decision 
that the league had a moral duty to pre- 
pare an initiative to redistrict and reap- 
portion the legislature. An initiative ad- 
dressed to the people rather than the 
legislature was decided upon as quicker 
and more likely to be effective. The in- 
itiative will be drafted during the summer 
and fall, with participation by local 
leagues, citizen and party interests and 
after public hearings. It will be filed 
in January 1962 and the spring of that 
year will see an all-out effort to collect 
the 97,000 signatures necessary to place 
it on the ballot. A statewide citizens’ 
committee is also contemplated. 


Montana Legislature 
Reapportions House Seats 


The 1961 session of the Montana leg- 
islature made a new apportionment of 
its House of Representatives, based on 
the 1960 federal census. Each of the 56 


1 See the NATIONAL MUNICIPAL Re- 
view, February 1958, pages 56 and 74. 
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counties continues to have at least one 
representative; fourteen will have from 
two to nine representatives, according to 
a formula assigning one representative 
for each 8,500 persons or fractional part 
thereof in excess of 4,250. The total 
number of representatives remains at 94. 
The last previous apportionment was in 
1951; it used 7,000 as a basic quota. 

In only four counties is there a change 
in the number of representatives. The 
largest county, Yellowstone (containing 
the city of Billings), which grew from 
55,875 in 1950 to 79,016 in 1960, will 
have nine members, an increase of one. 
Cascade County, second largest (con- 
taining Great Falls), which increased 
from 53,027 to 73,418, will also have 
nine members, an increase of two. Silver 
Bow County, third largest (containing 
Butte), lost population, from 48,422 to 
46,454, and its representation drops from 
seven to five. One of the smaller coun- 
ties, Ravalli, lost one of its two repre- 
sentatives; its population declined from 
13,101 in 1950 to 12,341. 

Several counties showed substantial 
increases in population from 1950 to 
1960 but did not gain a representative. 
Thus Missoula County (five members) 
increased from 35,493 to 44,663, Gallatin 
(three members) increased from 21,902 
to 26,045, and Valley (two members) 
increased from 11,353 to 17,080. 

Although population is a considerable 
factor in the apportionment, the small 
counties retain disproportionate control. 
The eight largest counties, containing 
349,220 people, more than half of the 
state’s population of 674,767,will have 40 
representatives, while the remaining coun- 
ties, containing 325,547 people, will have 
54 representatives. Out of the 56 counties, 
35 have less population than the 8,500 
quota that applies to the larger counties; 
but each of the 35 has a representative, 
even Petroleum County with 894 people. 

The Montana Senate has 56 members, 
one for each county, according to the 
state constitution; thus Petroleum’s 894 
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people have the same Senate representa- 
tion as Yellowstone’s 79,016. 


Hawaii Legislature 
Enacts State Zoning Law 


One of the principal recommendations 
of the general plan of the state of 
Hawaii, presented to the 1961 session 
of the legislature, has been enacted into 
law. State zoning of all land is au- 
thorized. The new ‘aw aims at prevent- 
ing urban sprawl, preserving open spaces 
and protecting high-value crop-lands. 

Hawaii's state zoning will be carried 
out by a State Land Use Commission, 
one voting member of which will be the 
director of the Department of Planning 
and Research. The commission will set 
the boundaries and prescribe the use 
regulations for three major zoning dis- 
tricts—urban, agricultural and conserva- 
tion. The districts will include all land 
in the islands. 

Within each of the districts the coun- 
ties will continue their normal zoning 
procedures, limited only by the state- 
defined zones and their regulations. Sub- 
divisions, apartments, shopping centers, 
etc., will be permitted in the urban zone, 
but will be excluded from the other two 
districts. 

Closely connected to the land use con- 
trols is the provision that assessment 
practices be adjusted to take into ac- 
count permitted uses within the state- 
defined districts. This eliminates the 
“twilight” area in assessing where abut- 
ting properties are given the highest and 
best use treatment. Thus, Hawaii will 
avoid many of the pitfalls of de facto 
planning by the tax assessor. Other pro- 
visions enable land owners to “dedicate” 
their properties as “agriculture reserve” 
for specific farming operations and there- 
by receive assessments based on actual 
land use. Distinctions will be made for 
taxing purposes between ranching and 
the growing of high-value crops like 
sugar or pineapple. 

The concept of state zoning has the 
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full support of Governor William F. 
Quinn, whose opening address to the 
legislature dealt primarily with land 
problems in the islands. It also had 
strong support from farm and land in- 
terests who realized the necessity to 
relate assessment practices to land use 
controls, and to establish a backstop for 
local zoning. 

It is generally believed that state zon- 
ing will prove successful in Hawaii, and 
that the simplified government structure 
—only five counties and a highly central- 
ized state government—will be an im- 
portant factor. The act is said to be 
especially important because of a tight 
land situation and the pressure of urban 
growth on the island of Oahu, and in 
view of speculative subdivision activity 
on the island of Hawaii. 


U. S. Supreme Court 
Upholds ‘Integrated Bar’ 


The constitutionality of the “integrat- 
ed bar” of Wisconsin was sustained by 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
in a decision announced June 10 (Lath- 
rop v. Donohue, No. 200, October Term, 
1960, 29 U. S. Law Week 4778). 

In terms equally applicable to other 
unified state bar organizations, accord- 
ing to the American Judicature Society, 
the court by a seven-two majority held 
that a requirement that a lawyer be a 
member of and pay dues to an organiza- 
tion of all lawyers of the state does not 
infringe his constitutional right of free 
association. Justices Black and Douglas 
dissented. 

Mr. Justice Black’s dissent was based 
on the free speech issue and the right of 
lawyers to “think their own thoughts, 
speak their own minds, support their 
own causes and wholeheartedly fight 
whatever they are against.” Mr. Justice 
Douglas characterized the entire integra- 
tion concept as a movement to put many 
classes of people, as well as lawyers, 
“into goose-stepping brigades.” 
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The Wisconsin bar was integrated in 
1956, the 27th state bar to adopt that 
form of organization. Others include 
Alabama, Alaska, Arizona, Arkansas 
(disciplinary only), California, Florida, 
Idaho, Kentucky, Louisiana, Michigan, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, 
New Mexico, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Da- 
kota, Texas, Utah, Virginia, Washington, 
West Virginia and Wyoming. 


Urban Committee Created 
In Washington State 


The legislature of the state of Wash- 
ington has established an interim legis- 
lative committee with the following pur- 
poses: to ascertain and study laws, facts, 
trends of urban development and other 
matters relating to the welfare and gov- 
ernment of urban areas of the state, 
including such matters as incorporation, 
annexation, interrelationships among 
local agencies and between the state and 
local governments, finance, needs for 
governmental services in urban areas 
and the best means of providing them. 

The Municipal League of Seattle and 
King County has shown strong interest 
in the creation of the committee. It 
states that this is the first time a legis- 
lative group will try to work out a 
comprehensive program for the benefit 
of the state’s urban areas. 


Council-Manager 
Plan Developments 


The International City Managers’ 
Association has announced that as of 
August 1, there were 1,800 council-man- 
ager cities in the United States and 
Canada. Added to its list are the follow- 
ing communities not heretofore reported 
here: Forsom, Carrtrornta, (3,925); 
3kUSH, CoLorapo, (3,621); Fremont, 
NEBRASKA, (19,698); BronxviLte, New 
York, (6,744); Catasauqua, PENN- 
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SYLVANIA, (5,062); and Morristown, 
TENNESSEE, (21,267). 

On August 2 Dustin, GeEorcta, 


(1960 population 13,814) voted 1,077 to 
463 to adopt the council-manager plan. 
It goes into effect January 1, 1962. 

The city of LoveLanp, Outro, (5,008) 
near Cincinnati, voted 661 to 37 on July 
25 to adopt a council-manager charter. 

The borough of MILLERSVILLE, PENN- 
SYLVANIA, (3,883) has recently created 
the position of borough manager and 
has been seeking a suitable appointee. 

SAMBURG, TENNESSEE, (451) voted on 
June 20 for the council-manager plan in 
place of the existing mayor-board of 
aldermen government. The unofficial vote 
123 to 60. Three councilmen 
were to be elected on 
July 18, one of whom would be desig- 
nated mayor by the members, who would 


count was 
(commissioners ) 


also employ a city manager. 

St. Marks, Frorma, (450) to 
be the third oldest port and municipality 
in that state, was reincorporated by act 
of the 1961 legislature, Five commission- 
ers, to serve terms of from one to three 
years, were designated in the act, pend- 
ing an election in July 1963. They were 
inducted July 10 and scheduled 


to select a mayor and a city manager. 
* * . 


said 


were 


Bristot, Connecticut, defeated a pro- 
posed council-manager charter by a vote 
of 3,789 to 3,097 at a special election on 
June 28. Only 31 per cent of the regis- 
tered participated. The charter 
was supported by the Chamber of Com- 
merce and the existing Republican ad- 
but by the 
Democratic organization. 

Lima, Ouro, rejected a proposed coun- 
cil-manager charter by a vote of 8,839 
to 2,365 on July 25. 

Downers Grove, ILLINOIS, turned 
down a proposal to adopt the council- 
manager plan by a vote of 1,468 to 783 
on June 3. 

LAKE GENEVA, WISCONSIN, 
the council-manager plan on July 17. 


voters 


ministration, was opposed 


abandoned 
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Sroux Fatis, Soutn Dakota, voted 
9,486 to 6,536 against a proposed coun- 
cil-manager plan of government at a 
referendum on July 17. Sioux Falls 
now has a city commission. The change 
was advocated by a Citizens Committee 
on Government, which had filed peti- 
tions of more than 2,300 names calling 
for the referendum. 

Yankton, Soutn Dakota, voted on 
April 18 to retain the council-manager 
plan placed in effect in 1955. 

Maptson, Soutn Dakota, 
abandon its council-manager govern- 
ment which became effective in 1951. 

Eight of the eleven cities that received 
awards of honor or merit in traffic safety 
from the National Safety Council oper- 
ate with the council-manager plan. They 
include the three top cities that received 
awards of honor: East LaNnsiInc and 
Granp Rapips, MICHIGAN, and Fort 
WorrtH, Texas, and five recipients of 
awards of merit: MERCED, MOUNTAIN 
View and Santa Monica, CALIFORNIA; 
Srurcis, MICHIGAN; and Woopstock, 
Ittrnors. Of the 153 cities that received 
certificates of achievement, 87 have the 
council-manager plan. 


voted to 


Local Government Commission 
Created in Missouri 


The 1961 Missouri legislature adopted 
a bill backed by the Missouri Municipal 
League establishing a permanent Com- 
mission on Local Government. It pro- 
vides for the appointment of five sena- 
tors, five representatives and five local 
government officials to study the state’s 
problems of local government. The bill 
had the support of Governor John M. 
Dalton. 


Pennsylvania Burgesses 
Become Mayors 

By an act of the 1961 
legislature the title of the chief execu- 
tive of a borough “mayor” 
instead of “burgess.” The borough is a 


Pennsylvania 


becomes 
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form of municipal government especi- 
ally prevalent in Pennsylvania, which 
has some 940 of them. Besides being 
the titular chief executive the burgess 
has the veto power over acts of the 
council and can cast a deciding vote in 
case of a tie vote in council, although 
he is not a member nor the presiding 
officer. Many Pennsylvania boroughs have 
managers by virtue of council ordinances. 


New York City 


To Vote on Charter 


On August 4, five days before the dead- 
line, John T. Cahill, chairman of New 
York City’s Charter Revision Commis- 
sion,! filed with the city clerk the 155- 
page completed draft of the commission’s 
charter. 

Changes from a draft publicized earlier 
include: (1) A provision for election of 
a new mayor in case of death, resignation 
or other removal of an existing mayor, 
at the next general election, with the 
council president acting as mayor in the 
interim (instead of for the full remainder 
of the former mayor’s term as first pro- 
posed); (2) elimination of the exemp- 
tion of the board of education from fiscal 
control by the mayor, council and board 
of estimate; (3) requirement of a public 
hearing before the board of estimate on 
each capital construction project; (4) 
a provision that the chairman of the city 
planning commission, who is also the di- 
rector of city planning, would serve at 
the pleasure of the mayor; (5) that while 
the charter as a whole would take effect 
January 1, 1963, the provision abolishing 
local assessments for improvements 
would take effect January 1, 1962; (6) 
changes as to borough-wide councilmen 
(see page 438, this issue). 

The New York Times summarizes the 
revised draft as follows: 


1 See the Review, July 1961, page 
366; May 1961, page 259 and prior refer- 
ences there cited. 
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“As finally submitted, the proposals 
followed the basic suggestions submitted 
early this year by the special state com- 
mission headed by former Lieutenant 
Governor Frank C. Moore.? The mayor’s 
commission made some changes to fit 
existing conditions, including some viewed 
as making the over-all proposal more 
attractive to the voters. The final draft 
had the unanimous approval of the ten 
members of the commission. 

“The proposals in their essence have 
been approved by the mayor and by his 
political opponents, Attorney General 
Louis J. Lefkowitz and State Controller 
Arthur Levitt. 

“The final draft, like the tentative pro- 
posal, would give the mayor power to 
prepare and submit to the city council 
and the board of estimate both the ex- 
pense and capital budgets, which would 
be for fiscal years starting July 1. He 
would have broad power to administer 
both budgets including the sole right to 
make a final estimate of prospective gen- 
eral fund revenues available to help fi- 
nance expense budgets. 

“The city council would be the sole 
legislative body, with the power after 
public hearings to approve the expense 
and capital budgets and either to in- 
crease or decrease the amount appro- 
priated for items. The board of estimate 
would have similar powers over these 
budgets. The council now has no power 
to increase the appropriation in either 
budget. 

“The powers of the board of estimate 
and the controller would be reduced 
somewhat. Further, the borough presi- 
dents’ authority would be reduced by 
taking away their administrative func- 
tions. Jurisdiction over sewers would go 
to the department of public works on a 
city-wide basis and jurisdiction over 
streets, roads and highways would be 
vested in a new city-wide department of 
highways.” 


om See the Review, March 1961, page 
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Phoenix In-Service 
Training Program Grows 


A total of 2,404 training certificates 
have been awarded graduates of the 
1960-61 in-service training program con- 
ducted by the Phoenix, Arizona, per- 
sonnel department, according to the city 
manager’s Monthly Review. The largest 
group in the history of the eleven-year 
program took part in a special gradua- 
tion ceremony in the library auditorium. 

A new course designed to improve 
the supervisory abilities of city employ- 
ees from first line supervisors to divi- 
sion heads has been added to the 
training program. 

The city’s administrative internship 
program completed its eleventh year 
on June 30. Three new interns have 
been employed for the ensuing fiscal 
year. Of 33 men who have completed 
the internship program in Phoenix, 
twelve are now serving as city or 
county managers, six are assistants to 
managers and ten hold other adminis- 
trative positions in cities. 


Mayors Hold 


Record Conference 


The largest attendance in the history 
of the U. S. Conference of Mayors 
marked its 1961 annual conference held 
in Washington, D. C., June 11-14. More 
than a thousand mayors and other munic- 
ipal officials attended. 

Mayor Haydon Burns of Jackson- 
ville, Florida, was elected president and 
Mayor Anthony J. Celebrezze of 
Cleveland, vice president. 

Resolutions adopted included the fol- 
lowing subjects among others: 

Approval of pending legislation to es- 
tablish a federal department of urban 
affairs; 

A ten-year authorization of capital 
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funds for urban icucwal at }0UU million 
or more per annum; 

No delay in completion of the inter- 
state highway system authorized in 1956, 
amendment of the 1956 law to require 
local government consultation in feder- 
ally aided highway planning, relocation 
assistance to persons displaced by free- 
way and highway activities; 

Assistance to local governments in 
their efforts to encourage improved 
mass transit; 

Direction of civil defense to remain 
under civilian authority but construction 
of fallout shelters should be assigned to 
the Department of Defense; 

Municipalities to increase their capa- 
bility to function during an emergency; 

Continued income-tax exemption for 
municipal bonds, payments in lieu of 
local taxes on federal property, with- 
holding of city income taxes from wages 
of federal employees ; 

Extension of the federal airport pro- 
gram, study of possibilities for transfer 
of military airports to local communities. 

It was decided to hold the 1962 con- 
ference at the Hotel Fontainebleau at 
Miami Beach, May 13-16. 


Hold World Conference 
Of Local Governments 


Immediately after the Mayors Con- 
ference in Washington, the World Con- 
ference of Local Governments was held 
June 15-20. It was sponsored by the 
International Union of Local Authori- 
ties. “Recent Trends and Developments 
in Local Government” was the theme. 
Session topics included: local govern- 
ment structure and organization, person- 
nel management, public relations, metro- 
politan areas, town affiliations, and 
mechanization and automation. Over a 
thousand municipal officials and other 
delegates from 55 nations attended. 
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Metropolitan Areas. . 


« William N. Cassella, Jr., Editor 





Legislature Delays 
California Program 


Golden Gate Authority Is 
Killed; Other Bills Studied 


HE record of the 1961 California 

legislative session in dealing with 
metropolitan area problems and proposed 
solutions was largely one of inaction and 
inattention, despite the fact that the Cal- 
ifornia Governor’s Commission on Metro- 
politan Area Problems presented its 
report in December 1960, urging a series 
of major changes.1 In large part this was 
due to a decision by the governor’s office 
to concentrate on other programs—which, 
incidentally, met with a significant degree 
of success. 

In the absence of strong gubernatorial 
support during the session, the governor’s 
commission remained quiescent, probably 
wisely so, and did not attempt independ- 
ently to push for action. The time did 
not seem right for a showdown on metro- 
politan area legislation. As a result, most 
of the proposals actually introduced were 
only indirectly related to the recommen- 
dations of the governor’s commission. 

Probably the most important single pro- 
posal made in 1961 was presented by an 
entirely different body—the ad hoc Golden 
Gate Authority Commission—which rec- 
ommended creation of a Golden Gate 
Transportation Commission. The latter 
would have taken over the Bay Area’s 
toll bridges and would have been empow- 
ered to acquire and develop the region’s 
airport and seaport facilities. The pro- 
posal also envisioned possible consolida- 
tion with the San Francisco Bay Area 
Rapid Transit District, although this 
would have depended on future negotia- 
tion and additional legislation. 


“a See the Review, March 1961, page 


The transportation commission proposal 
received strong legislative and guberna- 
torial support. Informed observers early 
in the session anticipated its passage. Two 
separate implementing bills, however, one 
from each house, were both killed in the 
Senate Transportation Committee. The 
key factor here appeared to be opposition 
by the committee chairman, who is often 
referred to as the “father” of California’s 
freeway system. A primary cause for op- 
position appears to be the view that the 
bridges are an essential and lucrative 
feature of the state’s freeway system. 
Thus, according to this view, there 
seemed no good reason why the bridges 
should be “taken out” of the freeway 
system and given over to an agency con- 
cerned with airports and seaports. 

Several other bills were introduced to 
create directly, or to authorize the crea- 
tion of, metropolitan area-wide authori- 
ties or districts. The only law which 
was enacted permits establishment of a 
Fresno Metropolitan Transit District, de- 
pendent on an election in the area con- 
cerned. Legislation which would have 
created a nine-county San Francisco Bay 
Area Regional Planning District, intro- 
duced primarily to “get it on the record,” 
died in committee. 

Two enabling bills were submitted au- 
thorizing creation of metropolitan multi- 
purpose districts. The first prpposal 
actually predated the Governor’s Com- 
mission on Metropolitan Area Problems, 
having originally been introduced during 
the 1959 legislative session. When the 
author found virtually no support for the 
bill he withdrew it and had it worked 
over by the staff of the League of Califor- 
nia Cities and the County Supervisors 
Association of California into a form 
which they considered more nearly ac- 
ceptable to California’s local governments. 

The changes modified slightly the range 
of services mentioned in the bill, intro- 
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duced a “two or more county” territorial 
requirement and tightened up the initia- 
tory process to, in effect, necessitate 
unanimous approval by all cities and 
counties proposed to be included. De- 
spite these modifications the revised bill 
received only limited support. In fact, 
among the handful of municipalities which 
took a stand more opposed than sup- 
ported it; most cities expressed little or 
no interest. The bill was referred to 
interim committee for further study. 
> > * 

Two legislative proposals were intro- 
duced to regulate incorporation of new 
local governmental units and extension of 
boundaries of existing ones. The first 
would have enacted discretionary stand- 
ards governing the creation of new cities, 
to be applied by county boards of super- 
visors. The second would have established 
a state-level Local Boundary Review 
Commission. The commission would have 
been charged with the review and ad- 
visory approval or disapproval of munici- 
pal annexations, incorporations and the 
creation or boundary modification of local 
special districts. Botlf proposals were re- 
ferred to interim committee for study. 


Still another bill would have created 
a permanent state-level Metropolitan 
Areas Advisory Council, made up of one 
member from each standard metropolitan 
area, appointed by the governor. The 
council would have been responsible for 
studying and formulating policies and 
programs to meet metropolitan area needs. 
This was referred to interim committee 
for study, along with the others. 

A dual-purpose law was enacted af- 
fecting the San Francisco Bay Area 
Rapid Transit District. It removed the 
implied prohibition against city council- 
men and county supervisors serving con- 
currently as members of the transit dis- 
trict board. It also reduced the popular 
vote requirement for floating general 
obligation transit bonds from 662/3 per 
cent to 60 per cent. 
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Although a good many other minor leg- 
islative changes were made which in 
some way or other related to metropoli- 
tan area problems, the basic story was one 
of no significant action. There was no real 
political force from any quarter support- 
ing general metropolitan legislation at the 
1961 session. Also, it seems clear that Cal- 
ifornia cities and counties, as represented 
by their respective organizations, are not 
disposed to any bold changes affecting 
local government. Their position appears 
to be approximately this: “We agree 
that there are problems but we are taking 
care of them in our own way, so let us 
alone.” This viewpoint is also reflected 
strongly in the key Assembly Committee 
on Municipal and County Government as 
it is presently constituted. 

Another crucial factor was the gover- 
nor’s decision to push other programs and 
not to work actively for metropolitan 
area legislation. In some ways this has 
been a demonstration lesson illustrating 
the role of the governor in California 
legislative activity—especially when the 
programs in question do not have the 
backing of established interest groups. 
(For example, certain administrative re- 
organization proposals succeeded despite 
the lack of broadly based support, pri- 
marily because the governor’s office con- 
centrated on pushing them through.) 

In this context it may be significant 
that the governor has indicated he will 
urge metropolitan area legislation at the 
next session in 1962. Also, the role and 
future of the ad hoc Commission on Met- 
ropolitan Area Problems is currently 
being reassessed by the governor. 

Thus, the whole question of metropoli- 
tan area legislation was not, with one or 
two exceptions, given serious considera- 
tion during the 1961 California session. 
The real test—assuming there is to be 
one—lies ahead. It could come in 1962. 


STANLEY Scott 
Bureau of Public Administration 
University of California, Berkeley 
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Seattle ‘Metro’ 


Now in Business 


With the sale of $20 million of reve- 
nue bonds in June, the Municipality of 
Metropolitan Seattle (Metro) is actually 
“in business.” These bonds are for the 
huge sewer project which has been in 
the planning stage since the new metro- 
politan agency was established following 
its approval at a special election in Sep- 
tember 1958. The metropolitan sewer 
operation will call for the issuance of 
more than $100 million in bonds over a 
ten-year period. 

In a unanimous ruling of the Washing- 
ton Supreme Court the constitutionality 
of Metro was upheld. The test case, a 
friendly suit by Metro against the city of 
Seattle, involved the validity of the elec- 
tion procedure creating Metro and the 
statute authorizing its creation, as well 
as the validity of the contract between 
the city and Metro and the rights of 
the bondholders to whom certain sewage 
disposal revenues had previously been 
pledged. 

As the future of other area-wide serv- 
ices, particularly garbage disposal and 
mass transit, is discussec, the question as 
to whether or not Metro should assume 
responsibility for these services as per- 
mitted under the enabling legislation is 
being considered. 


Dade County to Vote 
On Charter Amendments 


Amendments to the metropolitan home 
rule charter of Dade County (Miami, 
Florida) designed to return the county 
to a governmental setup almost exactly 
like the pattern existing prior to 1957 
will be submitted to the electorate on 
October 17. 

Proposed by former County Commis- 
sioner John B. McLeod, the amendments 
would replace the present  thirteen- 
member commission—five elected by the 
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county at large, five by districts and one 
by each city over 60,000—with a five-man 
commission elected at large with no dis- 
trict or municipal representation. 

The office of the county manager would 
be abolished and the charter provisions 
requiring the establishment of depart- 
ments of finance, personnel, law, plan- 
ning, etc., would be eliminated. Powers, 
including planning, would be limited to 
the unincorporated areas of the county. 
No provision would be made for county- 
wide coordination of municipal planning. 
The present charter calls for the prepa- 
ration of a master plan for the entire 
county. The sheriff and tax assessor, 
now appointive, would be returned to 
elected status. 

In announcing its opposition to the 
charter changes, the Dade County League 
of Women Voters contends that the 
adoption of the amendments would be a 
“step backward” and lead to the return 
of “horse and buggy” pre-metropolitan 
county government. The LWV has pre- 
pared an analysis of the main differences 
between the charter and the “McLeod 
Amendment.” 

A summary report on Metropolitan 
Dade County—Its First Four Years 
(twelve pages) was released recently by 
the Governmental Research Council of 
the Miami-Dade County Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Recommend Consolidation 
Of Richmond, Henrico Co. 


Consolidation of the city of Richmond 
and Henrico County, Virginia, has been 
recommended by the advisory committees 
appointed by the city and county govern- 
ments to study the question. Their re- 
port proposes a joint agreement between 
the two jurisdictions for consideration by 
the county board of supervisors and the 
city council and urges that the two gov- 
erning bodies attempt to reach a decision 
on the agreement by mid-September. 
This would permit a referendum on the 
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consolidation question at the November 
election. The report also includes a draft 
of the charter of the city of Richmond 
in the form it would take if the commit- 
tees’ recommendations are adopted and 
the county is merged with the city. The 
charter must be approved by the Vir- 
ginia General Assembly, which must 
adopt the statutes needed to implement 
the consolidation plan. 


Philadelphia Regional 
Conference Formed 


Elected officials from counties, bor- 
oughs, townships and cities in the eleven- 
county metropolitan region extending on 
both banks of the Delaware River, from 
Trenton, New Jersey, to Wilmington, 
Delaware, including the Philadelphia 
area, have formed a Regional Conference. 
The general objectives of the new organ- 
ization are to study and discuss matters 
of regional concern, to develop proposals 
for voluntary cooperative action, to rec- 
ommend measures of concern to the re- 
gion for consideration by other govern- 
ments and by non-governmental bodies in 
the region, and to promote the continu- 
ous gathering, analysis and communication 
of facts about the region to the govern- 
ments in it. 

Other regional conferences have been 
formed in the metropolitan areas cen- 
tering on Detroit, New York City, Wash- 
ington, D. C., San Francisco, Baltimore, 
and Salem, Oregon. Preliminary studies 
by Penjerdel,! a non-profit, non-govern- 
mental citizens’ organization, paved the 
way for formation of this seventh re- 
gional conference of elected officials. 
Penjerdel, created to serve the regional 
interests of the eleven-county area, gath- 
ered data about the composition and oper- 
New and 


1 Pennsylvania, Jersey 


Delaware. 
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ations of the other conferences, discussed 
them with a number of elected heads of 
governments in the area, and arranged 
for a series of meetings culminating in 
the one at which the Regional Conference 
of Elected Officials was formed. 

John W. Bodine, president of Penjerdel, 
points out that the conference is a volun- 
tary association of elected officials, with 
advisory powers only. “Because its mem- 
bership is open to the chief elected offi- 
cial of each of the approximately 375 
general-purpose governments of the 
eleven-county area,” he said, “it includes 
representation of all parts of our region 
and all levels of government.” 

Elkins Wetherill, president of the 
Montgomery County (Pennsylvania) 
commissioners, was elected temporary 
chairman. It is expected that the first 
meeting of the new conference will be 
held in the fall to complete organization 
and to consider its initial program. 


Governors to Survey 
Urban Development 


A resolution of the Governors’ Confer- 
ence, which met in Honolulu during June, 
called for the appointment of a committee 
of governors to prepare a report on ur- 
ban and regional development to be sub- 
mitted to the 1962 Governors’ Conference. 
This report is to deal with: 

“(1) The appropriate roles and oppor- 
tunities for the state, local and federal 
governments in relation to their re- 
sources, capabilities and responsibilities ; 
(2) the various approaches to urban 
and regional development; (3) the 
leadership role of the state government 
in forwarding planning and coordination 
of state, local and federal activities in 
urban and regional development; and (4) 
state constitutional and legislative 
changes necessary for the exercise of 
such state leadership.” 
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Proportional Representation 


George H. Hallett, Jr., Editor 


(This department is successor to the Proportional Representation Review) 





Limited Vote 
Offered N. Y. C. 


Would Give City Council 
Minority Representation 


HE Charter Revision Commission 

of the City of New York, headed by 
former United States Attorney John T. 
Cahill, in filing its proposed new charter 
on August 4 for a referendum vote on 
November 7,! accepted the recommenda- 
tion of the state-created Moore Com- 
mission on Governmental Operations of 
the City of New York for a separate 
submission of the question of limited 
voting for city councilmen.? 

In so doing it came somewhat closer 
than the Moore Commission’s proposal to 
giving minorities representation in pro- 
portion to their strength. Instead of 
having borough-wide members of vary- 
ing numbers for the five boroughs, with 
one place in each borough reserved for 
a minority, the Cahill charter provides 
for two borough-wide councilmen in each 
borough, with one of the two reserved 
for a minority. Thus a full half of the 
borough-wide councilmen will normally 
be members of the second largest party, 
with perhaps occasionally an independent, 
if the proposal is adopted. 

Furthermore, the Moore Commission 
did not propose to limit nominations but 
only the number of votes a voter could 
cast. The Cahill draft limits each party 
and independent body to one nomination 
for borough-wide councilmen as well as 
limiting each voter to one vote. Thus no 
party can elect more than one of the two 
under its own name. 

The present city council has only one 


1 See page 432, this issue. 
2 See the Review, May 1961, page 266. 


member out of 25 who is not a nominee 
of the Democratic party—Stanley M. 
Isaacs, who is regularly nominated in 
the “silk stocking” district of Manhattan 
by both the Republicans and the Liberals. 
Since under the Cahill charter one coun- 
cilmman would continue to be elected from 
each of the city’s State Senate districts, 
the limited vote proposal would normally 
provide five more minority members in 
a total of 35 or, after the prospective 
reapportionment reduces the city’s state 
senators to 21, in a total of 31. 

The limited vote proposal can take 
effect only if the Cahill charter is also 
adopted. The new borough councilmen 
are to be elected for two years at the 
November election in 1963 and there- 
after for four years at every regular 
municipal election. 

The powers of the council are to be 
greatly increased by the new charter, 
which strengthens the case for its being 
more representative. The council is to 
be the sole legislative body for the 
passage of local laws, subject to the 
mayor’s veto, whereas at present the 
more important local laws are also sub- 
ject to a veto by the board of estimate. 
Also the council is to be given equal 
powers with the board of estimate to 
modify the expense and capital budgets, 
whereas at present it can only reduce or 
eliminate items. 

Hearings of the Cahill charter commis- 
sion brought out considerable support 
for readoption of proportional representa- 
tion as preferable to the limited minority 
representation plan to be voted on this 
year. While most of those who expressed 
this opinion will support the limited vote 
as a step forward, consideration is being 
given to putting a full-fledged propor- 
tional system on the ballot next year by 
petition, before the Cahill charter takes 
effect in 1963. 
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Governor Vetoes Cambridge 
Anti-P. R. Bill 


A bill providing for a local referendum 
on discontinuing the use of proportional 
representation in Cambridge, introduced 
by a Cambridge resident, was passed by 
the 1961 Massachusetts 
vetoed by Governor John A. Volpe. The 


legislature but 


regular method for securing such a refer- 
endum under the city’s Plan E charter 
would be through a petition signed by 
5 per cent of the city voters. 

In his veto message, reports the Civic 
Bulletin of the Cambridge Civic Associa- 
tion, the governor stated: “It by-passes 
one of the two important standard provi- 
sions for the change of a city charter— 
the petition—and seeks to place the ques- 
tion on the ballot by legislative fiat... . 
The voters of Cambridge have already 
expressed themselves, three times in nine 
years, as being satisfied their 
present charter. There appears to be no 
sound reason why the legislature should 


with 


order a fourth vote in Cambridge, es- 
pecially when the people themselves may 
secure such a referendum, if they wish, 
through the petition.” 


George Wharton Pepper 
Dies 


George Wharton Pepper of Philadel- 
phia, a member of the Advisory Council 
of the Proportional Representation 
League since 1921, died May 24 at the 
age of 94. Mr. Pepper, one of the most 
lawyers in his history, 


famous state’s 
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achieved distinction in many fields. He 
was professor of law at the University 
of Pennsylvania from 1893 to 1910, 
United States senatur from 1922 to 1926, 
serving the unexpired term of Senator 
Boise Penrose, and author of 
books. 

One of Mr. Pepper’s great interests 
was the improvement of the government 
of his city and state. As a member of 
the 1920 Pennsylvania Commission on 
Constitutional Amendment and Revision, 
he was seconder of a proposed amend- 
ment to prescribe proportional representa- 
tion for the election of the lower house 
of the legislature and strongly supported 
it in debate. He commented: 

“I am satisfied that those of us 
are firm believers, as I am, in our party 
system, make a very grave mistake in 
supposing that we can insure the per- 
manence and influence of the two great 
political parties by the process of sup- 
pressing the means of expression of other 
groups in a community. It is a way of 
sitting on the lid which seems to me to 
be unwise and unwholesome. The system 
of proportional representation does not 
tend to party system. It 
does tend to give expression to groups in 
a community which become sources of 
discontent and disturbance unless legiti- 
mate means of expression are found for 
= 


several 


who 


weaken our 


Mr. Pepper also took active part in 
the campaigns of the 1920s and 1930s to 
secure a new charter for Philadelphia 
which would provide the council-manager 
plan and proportional representation. 
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Taxation and Finance . 


. William J. D. Boyd, Editor 





Idle Cash Balances 


Good Income Source 


Commission Considers a 
Model Statute on Funds 
N important revenue source, interest 
income on idle cash balances, continues 
to be widely under-utilized by many local 
units of government and some state gov- 
ernments. Through improved utilization, 
the revenues of local governments may 
be increased without raising state or 
local taxes and without increasing other 
nontax charges upon the public. It is 
estimated that from $35 to $100 million 
of additional annual revenue can be ob- 
tained through attention to this possi- 
bility. These are the principal findings of 
the Advisory Commission on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations in Investment of 
Idle Cash Balances by State and Local 
Governments.1 
The commission’s report is by no means 
a pioneer publication in this field; invest- 
ment of idle cash balances has been urged 
and explained from time to time by 
many professional organizations including 
the National Municipal League, Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association, Mu- 
nicipal Finance Officers Association, Na- 
tional Association of County Officials and 
others. The commission, however, by 
focusing its recommendations upon spe- 
cific legislative and administrative steps 
designed to enhance interest earnings of 
state and local governments, and through 
its relationships with the Council of 
State Governments and organizations of 
municipal and county officials, may be 
able to speed action for improvement. 
The cash and security holdings of 
state and local governments, exclusive 
of those of insurance trust funds, unem- 
ployment compensation balances and 


1 Washington, D.C., 1961, 66 pp. 


other insurance-type funds, totaled $25.8 
billion in 1957, the latest year for which 
detailed financial data are available. Of 
this, $11 billion was in the form of cash 
and deposits. 

When the proportion of total (non- 
trust) holdings represented by cash and 
deposits is compared among states and 
among levels of government, great dii- 
ferences appear. For example, the pro- 
portion of holdings represented by cash 
and deposits was 31 per cent for state 
governments, 40 per cent for municipali- 
ties, 77 per cent for townships and 79 per 
cent for counties. 

Constitutional and statutory provisions, 
governmental policies and administrative 
practices with respect to the custody and 
investment of public funds vary consider- 
ably. While most states now carry on an 
investment program designed to secure 
maximum interest earnings on idle funds, 
a small number of states have no such 
program. Not until 1956 was Missouri 
able to invest idle state funds and in 1957 
legislation was enacted in Kansas author- 
izing limited use of time deposits. 

With respect to local governments, in 
a number of states statutory authority 
for the investment of idle funds either 
does not exist or is unclear. On occasion 
the investment of idle loca! funds is re- 
stricted to banking or building and loan 
associations and their principal offices 
within the particular state. 

While of course local units of govern- 
ment are restricted in their investment 
of idle funds to the extent set forth in 
state law, these laws for the most part 
are permissive rather than mandatory 
and, even where investments are author- 
ized by state law, local units of govern- 
ment may choose not to exercise the 
authority conveyed by the statute. In a re- 
cent survey conducted by the Federal 
Reserve Board as to the investment of 
proceeds from the sale of bonds, a num- 
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ber of municipal finance officers indicated 
that although statutory authority existed 
for the investment of the proceeds, they 
felt it was better to keep the money in 
local banks on demand deposit. 

Decisions not to invest idle funds may 
be taken for a variety of reasons—finan- 
cial, administrative or political. Consid- 
erable sentiment exists in many localities 
for “keeping the money at home” rather 
than sending it to the U. S. Treasury or 
to the state capital. Illustrative of such 
decisions was the ordinance adopted by 
Miami in 1952 (later modified) to “pro- 
vide that the moneys of the city shall be 
deposited as demand deposits in all the 
banks of the city and shall be prorated 
between said banks upon the ratio that 
the deposits of each such bank bears to 
the aggregate deposits of all such banks 
on the first day of the year.” 


* * * 


A large county in the Washington, 
D. C., metropolitan area in early 1960 
had seven dollars lying idle in open bank 
deposits for every dollar drawing interest. 
At the same time neighboring jurisdic- 
tions had more than three dollars invested 
in securities for every two dollars in de- 
mand deposits. The county treasurer in 
explaining which banks received deposits 
of funds stated: “You're in politics, 
basically ; we’ve been trying to keep them 
all appeased along those lines—it’s a mat- 
ter of the wheel that squeaks hardest.” 

On the other hand, examples have 
been numerous of aggressive investment 
practice by local units of government. It 
has been estimated that Columbia, South 
Carolina, is earning an amount in interest 
about equal to the revenue which would 
be yielded by a 1% mill property tax— 
because of keeping 90 per cent of mu- 
nicipal cash assets in investments. Sum- 
mit County (Ohio), Milwaukee County, 
Tacoma, Atlanta and many other local 
governments have carried on aggressive 
investment programs. 

Obviously, the disposition of cash bal- 
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ances of state and local governments is 
of interest to commercial banks. While 
state and local funds do not constitute a 
major segment of total bank deposits, 
neither can these funds be termed in- 
significant. Legislative provisions and ad- 
ministrative policies governing the han- 
dling of cash balances must be fair to 
the banks as well as to the taxpayers at 
large. On the other hand, the govern- 
mental units should expect treatment 
equally favorable to that extended to 
private customers. 

In its report the Advisory Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations makes 
three major recommendations: (1) 
Where statutory authority does not exist, 
enactment of state legislation authorizing 
local units to invest idle funds in interest- 
bearing accounts or investments, at least 
to the extent of permitting the place- 
ment of funds in interest-bearing depos- 
its with insured institutions and in obli- 
gations of the state or of the federal 
government; (2) initiation by state gov- 
ernments of a program of technical as- 
sistance, especially to smaller local units 
of government, with respect to the in- 
vestment of idle funds; and (3) coop- 
erative action between the Treasury De- 
partment and financial officials of states 
and localities in an informal program 
regarding United States obligations as 
investment possibilities for state and local 
funds, including exploration of the de- 
sirability of special issues of U. S. se- 
curities designed to meet the needs of 
state and local governments. 

With respect to the first recommenda- 
tion the commission, in collaboration with 
representatives of the U. S. Conference 
of Mayors, American Municipal Associa- 
tion, National Institute of Municipal Law 
Officers and National Association of 
County Officials, has drafted a proposed 
statute for consideration by the states. 
Its provisions are as follows: 

Section 1. The governing body of a 


municipality, county, school district or 
other local government unit or political 
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subdivision may prudently invest and 
reinvest money subject to its control 
and jurisdiction in: 

(a) Obligations of the United States 
and of its agencies and instrumentali- 
ties ; 

(b) Bonds or certificates of indebted- 
ness of this state and of its agencies and 
instrumentalities ; 

(c) Shares of any building and loan 
association insured by the government 
of the United States or any agency 
thereof, up to the amount so insured. 
[Individual states may wish to augment 
the list of authorized investments set 
forth in this section.] 

Provided, however, that the provi- 
sions of this act shall not impair the 
power of a municipality, county, school 
district or other local governmental 
unit or political subdivision to hold 
funds in deposit accounts with bank- 
ing institutions as otherwise author- 
ized by law. 

Section 2. The governing body may 
delegate the investment authority pro- 
vided by section 1 of this act to the 
treasurer or other financial officer 
charged with custody of the funds of the 
local government, who shall thereafter 
assume full responsibility for such in- 
vestment transactions until the delega- 
tion of authority terminates or is 
revoked. 


The draft statute has been submitted by 
the commission to the Council of State 
Governments for consideration by the 
Council’s Committee on Suggested State 
Legislation in the hope that it can be 
included as a part of the council’s sug- 
gested state legislation program for 
1962. The commission intends to work 
closely with state leagues of municipali- 
ties and counties in urging consideration 
of the draft statute or other appropriate 
enabling legislation by the legislatures 
in those states where present provisions 
are severely restrictive or unclear. 

The commission is also working with 
the National Association of State Audi- 
tors, Treasurers and Comptrollers, the 
U. S. Treasury Department and the 
Courcil of State Governments regard- 
ing the other two major recommenda- 
tions of its report. 

In summary, here is a relatively un- 
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glamorous area of public finance in 
which concentrated efforts can yield 
appreciable returns, benefiting taxpayers 
of many state and local governments. 
Wiuram G. CoLMAN 
Executive Director 
Advisory Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations 


Electrical Concerns 
Face NIMLO Action 


The National Institute of Municipal 
Law Officers has appointed an eight-man 
task force of municipal attorneys to 
gather and evaluate data which may lead 
to combined action by cities having done 
business with the 29 major electrical 
equipment companies convicted in the 
recent federal anti-trust suit on price-fix- 
ing and bid rigging.! 

NIMLO officials have decided to take 
advantage of U.S. Attorney General 
Robert F. Kennedy’s offer to provide 
cities with detailed evidence uncovered 
by the government’s investigation of the 
electrical companies. Final legal action 
could result in suits of multi-million- 
dollar proportions. 

Attempts have been made by the elec- 
trical equipment firms, primarily General 
Electric, to forestall such a suit. The Mu- 
nicipal Attorney of March 1961 reports: 

“‘Form’ letters sent to cities by Gen- 
eral Electric and other defendants were 
read into the record of the February 23 
meeting [held in Washington, D.C.]. 
These unsolicited letters urged cities not 
to sue and stated that the company in- 
tended to ‘discuss’ this matter soon with 
the recipients of the letters. 

“Referring to the fact that nineteen 
of the electrical companies pleaded guilty 
and ten nolo contendere (no defense), 
President Melaniphy said that there was 
little doubt that damage suits could be 
sustained against those who admitted il- 
legal activity but added that proof of 
the conspiracy would be required in 


1 See the Review, May 1961, page 271. 
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suits against those pleading ‘no defense.’ 

Meanwhile, Senator Estes Kefauver, 
chairman of the Senate Subcommittee on 
Anti-trust and Monopoly, has announced 
his intention of investigating price-fixing 
in other basic industries. The Tennessee 
Valley Authority has forwarded to the 
Department of Justice identical bids that 
T.V.A. received from five aluminum and 
two cement companies. 


Local Budget Law 
Approved in Missouri 

The 1961 Missouri General Assembly 
approved a bill providing for a general 
local government budget law. Formerly 
only counties and small school districts 
were governed by state budget laws. 


The Missouri constitution of 1945 
provided that “as prescribed by law, 
all counties, cities, other legal sub- 
divisions of the state... shall have 


an annual budget.” In the sixteen years 
which have elapsed since adoption of the 
constitution, however, this provision 
was only partially implemented. 

A study, Needed: A Local Govern- 
ment Budget Law for Missouri, pub- 
lished by the Missouri Public 
Expenditure Survey and the Govern- 
mental Research Institute of St. Louis, 
led to the introduction of the bill. 

The budget act contains features of 
the Model Budget Law of the National 
Municipal League. It provides that all 
political subdivisions entitled to levy 
taxes must have an annual budget and 
that all expenditures must be author- 
ized as provided in the act. It also 
provides that the state commissioner of 
education is to prepare forms to be used 
by school districts and to provide assis- 
tance to the districts if they request such 
help; that the state auditor is to do the 
same for political subdivisions other 
than school districts. 

The act carries an effective date of 
July 1, 1962. 

R. P. Knutu, Research Director 
Missouri Public Expenditure Survey 
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Hear, Hear! 


Reproduced from The Maine Townsman, 
1961. 


March 


Tax Slums 
To Speed Repairs 
Eprtor’s Notre.—The item below is 
from the Christian Science Monitor as 
reprinted in Queen City News, pub- 
lished by the Cincinnati City Charter 

Committee. 

Simon Legree Scrooge rubbed his 
hands and invested some more of his 
dividends in the soundest security he 
knew —slum_ tenements. 

“Best investment there is,” he cried. 
The irony of it appealed to him. 

Poor people like the Cratchits paid 
exorbitant rents in his slum properties, 
where the upkeep was low because he 
never made improvements. The city im- 
posed light taxes because it was slum 
property. (Scrooge loved that!) And 
the government responded too. It gave 
him a write-off on his income tax for 
“depreciation” as the rat-infested struc- 
tures fell into worse and worse repair. 

House & Home magazine declares 
that a slum landlord has so little incen- 
tive to improve his property that often 
only the federal government can afford 
to build new middle-income housing on 
slum sites. 
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Time magazine says that “the present 
tax structure harnesses the profit motive 
backward: it abets speculation, penalizes 
development.” 

Arthur Rubloff, big Chicago builder, 
writing in Look magazine, says that 
“one out of five Americans lives in 
slums” and continues, “The very same 
governments—federal and  local—that 
spend millions to eradicate slum blight 
with one hand are rewarding the slum 
landlord with the other.” 

Federal and local governments, Mr. 
Rubloff adds, are helping to create 
slums faster than they can be cleared 
by area redevelopments. 

The Miami Herald quotes Al Parker, 
chairman of the city’s building board 
of appeals: “If you hit them [owners of 
rundown rental property] where it hurts 
they would do something.” 

The paper added: “He complained 
that shacks are producing a good in- 
come for their owners, who are getting 
by with low tax bills because their 
assessments are based on the physical 
condition of the buildings.” 

In Washington local authorities are 
considering heavier taxes on slum land 
and lighter taxes on good buildings, to 
discourage slum profiteers. Such changes 
would require approval by Congress. 
The Washington Post says Congress 
still seems unaware of the relation be- 
tween taxes and slums. 

As Scrooge exclaimed: “It does seem 
a little strange that everything I do 
for Bob Cratchit’s home will cost me 
higher taxes, while everything I did 
to defraud him saved me money.” 


Vermont Court Kills 
Tuition Bill 

Current interest in state, local and 
federal use of public funds to sectarian 
education has been centered on both the 
new federal aid-to-education bill and cer- 
tain state acts—for example in New 
York State—that could result in public 
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moneys going to religious institutions. 

Vermont’s Supreme Court recently 
struck down a state law which would 
have permitted local school boards to 
decide whether to operate high schools 
or to pay tuition to children so they 
might attend school outside the district. 
In Swart v. South Burlington Town 
School District, the court held that in 
the event tuition were paid a student, 
parents would then be left the choice 
of school and could select a sectarian 
institution, thus violating the separation 
of church and state principle. 


PROFESSOR TO THE RESCUE 
(Continued from page 410) 


“All we really needed was to get 
waked up.” a McCleary merchant 
says as he looks out through his 
new plate glass window at the city’s 
bright, lifted face. “That college 
fellow sure stirred us up!” 

Like Chehalis and McCleary, 
other Washington towns are finding 
a rebirth of civic spirit with the 
help of the “professors.” Progress 
is visible all over the state. Small 
cities and towns with such colorful 
names as Snohomish and Snoqual- 
mie, Castle Rock and Battle Ground, 
Soap Lake, Cle Elum and Hazel 
Dell, are bootstrapping themselves, 
with the university’s aid, out of a 
broad range of local problems. 

The cost of all this new life to 
the taxpayers of Washington—for 
the bureau salaries, heat and light, 
office supplies, books, postage and 
transportation—runs_ slightly more 
than $50,000 a year. Thus, for the 
price of a single mile of fair rural 
road—less than two cents per capita 
—Washington is buying untold a- 
mounts of prosperity and happy 
human relations. 
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Citizen Action ‘ . ‘ 


Elsie S. Parker, Editor 





Chicago History 
Repeats Itself 


Citizen Struggle for 


Election Reform Loses 


HE Chicago Tribune, on January 4, 

carried this headline, “Union League 
Club Urges Revision of Statute Law 
Dealing with Elections.” 

“There is not the slightest doubt,” 
said the Tribune editorially on the same 
day, “that the Illinois election law, as 
far as it applies to Chicago, is a 
wretched failure. Under its operation, it 
is possible for a gang of unscrupulous 
men to disenfranchise the majority of the 
voters. 

“This is not a matter of speculation. 

“The thing has been done at two city 
elections and would have been done 
again at the late November election if 
the preparation of ballot-box stuffers had 
not been exposed by the public press and 
defeated by the unexampled energy of 
the honest citizens aided by the United 
States election officers.” 

Today, 1961? No, the year was 1885. 
History does repeat itself! 

In April 1961, Illinois Senate leaders 
introduced legislation proposed by the 
Union League Club which would have 
provided new election machinery and 
procedures for the state. The legislation 
was designed to correct many of the 
abuses uncovered at the 1960 November 
election. Senate sponsors of the new 
legislation included the principal sponsor, 
W. Russell Arrington, and co-sponsors 
John A. Graham, chairman of the Elec- 
tion Committee, Joseph R. Peterson, vice 
chairman of that committee, and Arthur 
W. Sprague, Cook County Republican 
leader. 

Before 1885, each party prepared its 


own ballots in Illinois. The Australian 
and secret ballots were completely un- 
known. The proposals of the Union 
League Club in that year (which were 
adopted in subsequent years) included 
provision for secret ballot, the Australian 
ballot and creation of a commission to 
handle election machinery for Chicago. A 
series of major vote frauds during those 
early years showed that in one election, 
and in one precinct, 907 out of 1,112 re- 
ported votes were fraudulent. The role of 
those voting contained the names of ex- 
presidents and other distinguished Ameri- 
cans, including George Washington, 
Thomas Jefferson, John Hancock, James 
Madison and Abraham Lincoln. 

There was one major difference in the 
community climate between 1885 and to- 
day. In 1885 the Union League Club was 
virtually the only civic organization in 
Chicago. Since then club members have 
organized many other civic groups, in- 
cluding the Civic Federation, Better Gov- 
ernment Association and Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce and Industry. 

This year the Union League Club 
worked in cooperation with other civic 
groups, particularly the Better Govern- 
ment Association, Citizens of Greater 
Chicago, Illinois State Bar Association 
and the Association of Commerce and 
Industry. Drafting of the legislation was 
accomplished through joint committees 
of the organizations. 

The new election proposal would have 
been mandatory in Cook County and 
permissive in the other 101 counties of 
Illinois. A consolidation of election ma- 
chinery in Cook County was one of the 
major provisions. At the present time a 
Chicago election commission administers 
the election machinery for the city and a 
handful of suburban communities, while 
the rest of Cook County is under the 
administration of the Cook County clerk. 

The proposed legislation provided for 
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a county election commission, two mem- 
bers selected by the County Republican 
Central Committee and two by the Dem- 
ocratic County Central Committee. The 
commission would have selected a chief 
clerk as administrator and the chairman 
would have been selected from the two 
members of the commission of opposite 
political faith from that of the clerk. In 
case of a tie, the county clerk would 
have a vote. 

Provision was made for employees of 
the new county election commission to 
be selected by the merit system through 
the State Department of Personnel. 
They would have been forbidden to 
engage in any political activity and sum- 
marily dismissed if they did. 

An important departure in the new 
proposal was in the selection of election 
judges for local precincts. Five judges 
were provided in each precinct, two to 
be selected by the Republican members 
of the county commission and three by 
the Democratic members of the commis- 
sion in odd-numbered precincts. In even- 
numbered precincts, the ratio was to be 
reversed. Election judges were to be 
required to complete training courses and 
one judge from each party did not need 
to be a resident of the precinct but 
could reside anywhere within the county. 

As in 1885, reform does not come 
easily in Illinois. Adoption of the Aus- 
tralian ballot was not successful until 
several years after having been first 
presented. In 1961, the proposed reforms 
were adopted by the Senate but lost in 
the House. The legislation was opposed 
only by the Chicago machine, which is- 
sued a flat ultimatum to its legislators 
that they must vote against the bill at 
all costs. Even this straight party dic- 
tatorship would have been unsuccessful 
had not the Chicago machine reached 
out to the Republican legislators of 
Chicago’s “West Side Block.” Three of 
these members “took a walk,” thus fail- 
ing to be present when the bill was 
called. The final vote in the House was 
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86 for the bill, three more being needed 
for passage. 

“Chicago Ain’t Ready for Reform,” 
Alderman Paddy Bauler, once said. Chi- 
cago’s civic groups believe it is ready 
for reform and the battle for improving 
election laws will be continued at the 
next session of the Illinois General As- 
sembly. 

Rocer E. Henn 

Executive Director of Public Affairs 
Union League Club of Chicago 


Takes a Look 
At Huntington 


A “state of the union” message on 
Huntington, New York, was the theme 
of the annual meeting of the Huntington 
Township Forum held May 31. “A cor- 
rect and current picture of our town is 
a necessary backdrop to all thinking and 
planning for progress in 1961 and the 
future,” comments the announcement of 
the meeting. 

Purposes of the forum are: 

1. To collect and maintain a reference 
file of information on activities of all 
nonprofit groups and departments work- 
ing for the betterment of the township— 
so that it may have an accurate picture 
of itself. 

2. To spotlight areas of duplication of 
effort so that unintentional duplication 
may be eliminated. 

3. To spotlight areas of neglect or 
need for more effort so that interested 
groups or individuals may work toward 
correcting the condition. 

4. To hear, and to help the public 
to hear, from a neutral platform, both 
or all sides of issues of townwide im- 
portance. 

5. To assist new arrivals to become 
acquainted with the township so they 
may know their privileges, responsibili- 
ties and duties, as well as openings for 
volunteer service. Conversely, it is forum 
purpose to help the town become better 
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acquainted with new leadership material, 
new talent and good solid worth that 
is surely present among the newcomers. 


Competition for 
Citizenship 

Some 700 Spokane citizens, at a ban- 
quet celebrating the launching of the 
council-manager plan in that city, heard 
Willis Camp, businessman and a board 
member of the Municipal League of Se- 
attle and King County, declare that 
bowling alleys, television and “thin 
thinking” are formidable competitors of 
citizen participation ‘in local affairs 

“It is not my desire to deliberately 
prick your balloons,” said Mr. Camp, 
“but I sincerely suggest that the job of 
building citizen participation in Spokane 
has only started. The emphasis now 
must focus on keeping your interest 
alive and expanding the base of citizen 
interest. Between elections the most 
formidable competitor is not the oppo- 
sition party or the opposition candidates, 
but the bowling alley and _ television. 
Even an informed citizen is almost worth- 
less unless he takes action. 

“The citizen who sits back between 
elections fails to realize that he cannot 
be effective in picking the men who will 
determine his future by merely voting 
on election day. Politics is not a season- 
al but a year-round operation and the 
people who work at it on that basis will 
be the ones who shape the policies and 
select the candidates.” 


Two Citizen Groups 
Report to Members 


The annual report of the Municipal 
League of Seattle and King County lists 
a brave array of accomplishments during 
the period from June 1, 1960, to June i, 
1961. C. A. Crosser, the league’s execu- 
tive secretary, cites the highlights of ac- 
tivities as follows: 

1. Appraisal of 158 candidates for the 
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fall elections. A substantial percentage 
of those receiving high league rating 
were elected. 

2. Appraisal with recommendations of 
seven ballot propositions which involved 
bond issues and tax levies. Most were 
approved by the voters. 

3. The 1961 legislature enacted the 
annexation bill on which the league has 
worked for some years, as well as a 
league-sponsored law creating an interim 
committee to study and make recom- 
mendations of remedies for serious mu- 
nicipal problems in this state.! 

4. During the past year the board 
and committees held 229 meetings with 
2,927 in attendance. Out of this came 33 
projects for the improvement of proce- 
dures in local government, some of which 
were put into official effect, as well as 
projects for citizen education. 

5. The league’s finances were in bet- 
ter shape this year with a larger year- 
end balance. Gross membership dropped 
127 but 400 new members and subscrib- 
ers were enrolled, making a total of 
4,067. 

The Citizens Union of New York City 
has published its report for the calendar 
year 1960. Some of the highlights in- 
clude zoning at last, city charter revi- 
sion on the way, C.U. laws on the stat- 
ute books, voter’s directory, court cases, 
urban renewal machinery, a notable re- 
port on judicial selection, together with 
a report on the work of various com- 
mittees. Listed also are some of the 
many specific municipal problems on 
which Citizens Union voiced its opinion. 


LWV Publications 


Forty Years of Faith and Works: A 
Story of the League of Women Voters 
of Illinois, a Nonpartisan Organization 
to Promote Intelligent and Active Citi- 
senship (1961, 52 pages, 40 cents) reports 
on league activities since its founding in 
1920. The pamphlet adds a chapter on 


1 See also page 430, this issue. 
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the 1950s to bring the 30-year story is- 
sued ten years ago up to date. It is 
available from league headquarters, 67 
East Madison Street, Chicago 2. 

Another publication of the Illinois 
league is Primaries and Parties—the II- 
linois Story (1961, 28 pages). Covered 
are American political parties, parties at 
work, how to establish a party, how 
parties secure candidates, party organi- 
zation (with charts) and an explanation 
of cumulative voting, the method used 
for the election of the Illinois House of 
Representatives. 

Wilton, Connecticut—A Handbook for 
Citizens (1960, 72 pages and map) is 
offered as “a guide to life in our town 
and as a reference work about our gov- 
ernment and our schools.” It sets forth 
the town’s history, its government, elec- 
tion system, education and community 
life. A business and professional direc- 
tory is included as well as “A note about 
the League of Women Voters.” 

Concise is a six-page leaflet published 
by the League of Women Voters of the 
City of New York. It lists city officers 
elected, those appointed by the mayor, 
and independent agencies. Two pie charts 
demonstrate “Where the Money Comes 
From” and “Where the Money Goes.” 
Last but not least it tries to answer the 
question “What Can the Citizen Do?” to 
maintain good government. 

The League of Women Voters of 
Dayton, Ohio, has compiled a 1961-1962 
Government Directory (28 pages, 50 
cents) listing officials for Montgomery 
County and its townships, municipalities, 
school districts, special districts, Ohio 
area and U. S. area services. Included is 
an organization chart for Dayton, a map 
of Montgomery County and a vote 
“About the League of Women Voters.” 

The League Looks at Lafayette—lIt's 
Time to Change (1960, 20 pages), pub- 
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lished by the League of Women Voters 
of Lafayette, Louisiana, declares that 
“Our city’s busting out too. And so is 
our parish. Both have grown. Our form 
of government hasn’t. . . . We have two 
governments performing duplicate serv- 
ices. We're wearing two suits. Neither 
one fits. Our city and parish government 
can be successfully combined as it has 
been in Baton Rouge and East Baton 
Rouge.” 

Facts—Political Directory 1961 (23 
pages) is an annual publication issued 
by the League of Women Voters of 
Atlanta, 1036 Peachtree Street, N. E., 
Atlanta 9, at 25 cents. It comprises a 
listing of all city and county departments 
and officials. 

The Tuscaloosa, Alabama, League of 
Women Voters has published Tuscaloosa 
—A City and Its Services (20 pages) 
which describes the services rendered by 
the various city departments. 


Other Recent Publications 


National Parties—Blight on City Hall 
(twelve pages, 1961) discusses the ques- 
tion “Does genuine nonpartisanship cor- 
relate closely with civic achievement?” 
The Cincinnati City Charter Committee 
(Carew Tower, Cincinnati) questioned 
the mayors and newspaper editors of the 
308 cities over 50,000 population. “Does 
your local Democratic or Republican 
party organization take part in the elec- 
tion of your city councilmen, commis- 
sioners or aldermen?” was asked. An- 
swers are set forth in a tabulation at 
the end of the pamphlet. 

The Municipal League of Seattle and 
King County has compiled and published 
information on the experience and prac- 
tices of other large cities relating to civil 
service residence restrictions. Copies may 
be secured from the league, Lyons Build- 
ing, Seattle 4. 
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Researcher’s Digest. . 


° © Anne K. Stich, Editor 





Review Government 
Finance in U.S. 


Taxes, Expenditures 
And Budgets Explored 


N accounting of finances on the three 

levels of American government—fed- 
eral, state and local—is found in Recent 
Trends in Governmental Finances in the 
United States, by Frederick C. Mosher, 
with the assistance of Kenneth R. Kidd 
and Gerald W. Bush (Bureau of Public 
Administration, University of California, 
Berkeley 4, May 1961, 84 pages, tables, 
charts, $2.00). A summary of the report 
is carried in the June 1961 bulletin of the 
bureau, Public Affairs Report, titled, 
“Expenditures and Revenues in the 
American Economy,” by Dr. Mosher. 

The basic thesis of both original report 
and article, as set forth in the latter, is 
that: “There can be little doubt that the 
bald facts show enormous rises during 
recent decades in the expenditures, the 
revenues and the debt of governments. 
But there is little doubt either that these 
facts, as they are presented to us, are 
greatly—even when quite honestly—ex- 
aggerated and that they often obscure the 
sources and the nature of the real in- 
creases which have occurred. This is 
basically due to a failure to view our 
public finances in a relative framework— 
relative to the development of a rapidly 
evolving society.” 

In his original report the author com- 
ments: “1. The apparent tremendous in- 
creases in the dimensions of American 
public finances . . . are greatly exagger- 
ated when account is not made for: the 
generally rising price level and conse- 
quent fall in the value of the dollar; the 
substantial increase over the years in 
population, resulting as it does both in 
increased load for government services 


and increased numbers to support that 
load; and increasing productivity of the 
economy as a whole, of which govern- 
ment provides a part. 

“2. Increased understanding of the ex- 
penditure trends for the normal domestic 
‘purposes of government is enhanced 
when they are clearly distinguished from 
the costs of war, defense, international 
relations and costs consequent upon past 
wars.” 

The statistics presented are adjusted 
in several ways to compensate for the 
many factors tending to distort the real 
increases in costs and expenditures of 
government. First, when possible, dollar 
totals have been adjusted to constant fig- 
ures; second, costs and expenditures 
have been divided to show precisely the 
source of income and the ultimate allo- 
cation of funds; finally, percentages com- 
paring expenditures with the GNP are 
used extensively, the latter serving as 
perhaps the most reliable index of na- 
tional economic growth. 

To indicate the distortion of trends 
when using unadjusted figures, the au- 
thor compares the growth of public ex- 
penditures for all general purposes of all 
governments in the United States in the 
two-decade period of 1938 to 1958: 

“In unadjusted total dollars, expendi- 
tures rose from 16 billion to 116 billion— 
more than seven-fold. 

“In terms of constant (1954) dollars, 
the increase was from 36.5 to 98 billion 
dollars—a little less than a three-fold 
rise. 

“On a per capita basis and in constant 
(1954) dollars, the increase was from 
$281 to $563—just about double. 

“In relation to gross national product, 
the governmental expenditures rose from 
19 per cent to 26 per cent, or by about 
one third. The average annual increase 
rate of gross national product during 
this period was about 4 per cent; the 
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average annual increase rate of govern- 
mental expenditures was about 5 per 
cent.” 

The centralization that has occurred in 
public expenditures is well known; how- 
ever, if defense and related expenditures 
are excluded, the only major increase 
in federal spending occurred during the 
depression. Since that time the federal 
government’s proportion of domestic ex- 
penditures has declined and is now not 
much above the percentage for 1902. It 
now about equals state expenditures. 
Local governments are the major spend- 
ers for domestic purposes, accounting for 
nearly half. 

Further figures are given relating to 
public revenues, balancing governmental 
budgets and the public debts. 

The facts brought out by Dr. Mosher 
and his associates are enlightening and 
possibly surprising in a good many ways 
to the novice; for the expert, these pub- 
lications serve as reliable and precise 
verification of only _half-recognized 
trends in public revenues and expendi- 
tures. 


State Supervision of 


Local Debt Analyzed 


State Supervision of Municipal Debt 
in Kansas: A Case Study, by Kenneth 
E. Beasley (Governmental Research 
Center, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
1961, 225 pages), is a thorough analysis 
of the subject. As Ethan P. Allen 
remarks in the introduction, “The 
history of municipal government in the 
United States could be written around 
the theme of the conflict between 
‘Dillon’s rule’ and the demand for ‘home 
rule’; between the centralizing and local- 
izing of responsibility for local govern- 
mental decision. In no area of local 
government is this conflict more appar- 
ent than in the field of fiscal policy.” 

Dr. Beasley’s analysis of the develop- 
ment of regulation of municipal debt, 
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and its legislative, judicial and adminis- 
trative supervision, is a clear picture of 
this conflict—the cities pushing to 
extend their independence, their eventual 
overextension and downfall, and the 
now-omnipresent state control over city 
purse strings. 

Dr. Beasley does not rest content with 
the usual academic presentation and 
analysis of the situation; he also advo- 
cates reforms, specific at times, general 
at others. Perhaps the most important 
suggestion he makes is that all state 
administrative supervisory duties should 
be consolidated. “The most important 
advantage of consolidation would be the 
development of an organizational doc- 
trine of supervision which would recog- 
nize not only the regulatory features of 
supervision but also its responsibilities 
and positive aspects. Such a doctrine is 
notably lacking today and partially 
explains the general municipal antago- 
nism toward supervision.” 


Aids to Canadian Industry 
Seen as Unimportant 


Our Canadian neighbors are experi- 
encing a disenchantment with municipal 
tax concessions as an inducement to 
industry similar to that which has taken 
place in the United States.1 Stewart 
Fyfe, a political scientist at Queen’s 
University, conducted a study in all the 
Canadian provinces except Prince 
Edward Island and has written Munic- 
ipal Assistance to Location of Industry 
(Institute of Public Affairs of Dalhousie 
University, Halifax, Nova Scotia, and 
Canadian Federation of Mayors and 
Municipalities, Sheraton Mount Royal 
Hotel, Montreal 2, Quebec, 1961, 36 
pages, $1.25). 

His findings were that tax concessions 
are a minor, if not negligible, factor in 
influencing business executives to relocate 


1 See also the 
page 382. 


Review, July 1961, 
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their factories. More important is the 
ability of the community to provide and/ 
or administer municipal services, schools, 
housing and recreational facilities. 

Current trends have been for the 
rescinding or actual prohibition of the 
use of tax concessions. 

W.J.D.B. 

Water Resources Studied 


In St. Louis Area 


Four publications have been issued 
this year by the Graduate School of 
Business Administration of Washington 
University on the role of the Mississippi- 
Missouri River systems in the develop- 
ment of the St. Louis area. They are 
the result of a two-year study under- 
taken by the school and the St. Louis 
Business Research Council, whose 
members were appointed by the Business 
Executives Advisory Group. Companies 
represented in the latter group were 
responsible for initiating the study and 
providing some of the necessary funds, 
supplemented by grants from the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development and 
the Fund for Adult Education. 

Three of the pamphlets are back- 
ground studies: The Role of Water 
Transport in the Industrial Development 
of the St. Louis Region, by Samuel V. 
Smith; The Role of River Sites in the 
Industrial Development of the St. Louis 
Region, by Powell Niland; and The 
Role of Water Resources in the In- 
dustrial Development of the St. Louis 
Region, by Elmer P. Lotshaw and 
Powell Niland (31, 32 and 39 pages 
respectively). A fourth is a summary 
prepared by Carl A. Dauten, The Role 
of the Mississippi-Missouri River 
Systems in the Development of the St. 
Louis Region (44 pages). 

The project notes that the city’s 
river location has been a major factor 
in its growth and constitutes a strategic 
element in its economy today. Large 
water-using industries, such as food, 
paper, petroleum, primary metals and 
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chemicals, are more important to this 
region as a percentage of its industry 
than to the nation as a whole. If the 
region is to realize its potential for 
further development of these _river- 
oriented industries, major steps must be 
taken in the planning of the use of 
available land; developing sites through 
flood control, drainage, provision of 
utilities, roads, railroads, water for 
domestic and recreational purposes and 
other services; and the development of 
efficient water transportation facilities, 
including a clear channel of adequate 
depth and sufficient port accomodations. 

A further recommendation is made 
for coordinated master plans for the 
development of all river systems in the 
area and a land use plan for the region, 
considering the demand for industrial 
sites in conjunction with the demand for 
housing, parks, shopping centers and 
other facilities. 

An interesting suggestion is that a 
river site specialist should be made 
available on a five-year trial basis to help 
industries exploit river locations and 
to help attract new plants to such areas. 

Finally, the study group hopes to see 
far broader studies made of the area on 
both economic and sociological bases to 
round out the information needed on the 
St. Louis region as an area in which to 
live and as a center in which to locate 
industry. 


California Legislative 
Problems Studied 


In its series of publications on 1961 
legislative problems in California, the 
Bureau of Public Administration at the 
University of California has put out 
Local Responsibility for Education in 
Small School Districts, by Edgar L. 
Morphet and John G. Ross, with the 
assistance of Vincent E. Merritt 
(Berkeley 4, January 1961, 49 pages, 
tables, $2.00). 

Also issued were Financing Capital 
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Improvements: The “Pay-as-You-Go” 
Approach, by Elizabeth Y. Deran 


(February, 1961, 68 pages, $2.00), and 
Metropolitan Agencies and Concurrent 
Office-Holding: A Survey of Selected 
Districts and Authorities, by Stanley 
Scott and Willis Culver (April 1961, 
33 pages, $2.00). 


Town Structure in 
Massachusetts Outlined 


Administrative Organization in Mas- 
sachusetts Towns is the topic explored 
by Edward T. Dowling (Bureau of 
Government Research, University of 
Massachusetts, Amherst, 1960, 42 pages) 
in an effort to present the “background 
for change.” Various governmental 
forms are outlined which may be 
followed in an attempt to modernize the 
New England town meeting form 
which all that state’s towns have. De- 
scribed in detail are the representative 
town meeting and administrative tech- 
niques such as the town manager, 
executive secretary or consolidated 
public works department. 


Arizona Redistricting Study 


Arizona gained a representative in 
Congress on the basis of the new census, 
giving it three. In a pamphlet by Bruce 
B. Mason, Congressional Redistricting 
in Arizona (Bureau of Government 
Research, Arizona State University, 
Tempe, 1961, 32 pages, $1.00), four 
reapportionment proposals are analyzed 
on the basis of four guidelines—equality 
in population of districts, compact and 
contiguous areas, governmental boundary 
lines and an avoidance of gerrymander- 
ing. Past population and voting statistics 
are studied in an effort to project future 
trends relevant to the drawing of 
congressional districts. 


Va. Counties Explored 


The League of Virginia Cities and the 
Bureau of Public Administration of the 
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University of Virginia have published 
a second edition of County Government 
in Virginia, by Frank K. Gibson and 
Edward S. Overman (Charlottesville, 
1961, 42 pages). Originally designed for 
high schools, it is a thorough survey of 
that governmental unit. 


GRA Convention 


At the end of this month, September 
25 to 27, the Governmental Research 
Association will hold its conference in 
Hartford, Connecticut. “A New Agenda 
for Governmental Research” is the 
theme and major topics to be discussed 
include transportation, the property tax 
and intergovernmental relations. 


Strictly Personal 


Lyte C. Fitcu, former city adminis- 
trator of New York City, was appointed 
president of the Institute of Public 
Administration in July. Dr. LutHer H. 
Gutick, former president, has been 
appointed chairman of the board. 

Georce G. SIppRELL, for twenty years 
managing director of the Governmental 
Research Bureau of Buffalo and Erie 
County, New York, has resigned to 
become budget director of the re- 
organized Erie County government. 

Last March Eric Harpy resigned as 
director of the Toronto (Canada) 
Bureau of Municipal Research to open 
a private consulting firm specializing in 
problems of local government. An early 
assignment is with Canada’s Royal 
Commission on Government Organi- 
zation. 

Sicrrip Pearson is the new research 
director for the Cleveland Bureau of 
Governmental Research. He was formerly 
with the Center for Urban Studies of 
the University of Wichita. 

The Syracuse, New York, Govern- 
mental Research Bureau has as its new 
director Ricnarp C. Spautprnc. He has 
been assistant director of the bureau since 
1956. 











Books in Review 
Year Book 


Tue Municipar Year Boox 1961. 
The Authoritative Résumé of Activities 
and Statistical Data of American Cities. 
Edited by Orin F. Nolting and David S. 
Arnold with Ned L. Wall, associate 
editor. International City Managers’ 
Association, 1313 East 60th Street, 
Chicago 37, 1961. x, 594 pp. Tables. $10. 


The Year Book is late this year be- 
cause of the necessity for heavy revision 
of the statistical tables and texts to take 
into account the 1960 census figures. It 
covers, as usual, cities over 5,000 popula- 
tion and the present list of 3,048 units of 
local government which provide munici- 
pal services is 19 per cent greater than 
the 1950 figures—a gain of 485 cities. 

This change alters, of course, the per- 
centages of cities using the three princi- 
pal forms of government. Promotion of 
cities formerly under 5,000 population into 
the tables did not bring along with it a 
corresponding addition to the list of cities 
using the waning commission form, which 
has dropped now from 12 to 8.8 per cent. 
As previously reported in these columns, 
the new tables show the manager form in 
50.3 per cent of all cities over 25,000, in 
44.4 per cent (a slight plurality) of all 
cities over 10,000 and in 37.5 per cent of 
all over 5,000 as contrasted with 53.7 per 
cent for the mayor and council plan. 

Cincinnati is no longer the largest city 
using the council-manager plan; the torch 
has passed to Dallas which has jumped 
to 680,000 population, followed by San 
Antonio with 588,000 and San Diego with 
573,000. Cincinnati's population is now 
503,000. Aside from Washington, D. C., 
which does not have self-government, 
there are now twenty cities over 500,000 
population and the manager plan exists 
in four of them. 

New features this year include a review 
of 1960 developments in metropolitan fed- 
eration, special districts, intergovernment- 
al cooperation, etc.; data for 1,180 cities 
over 10,000 on planning agency, organiza- 
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tion, number of professional and clerical 
personnel, and expenditures ; sewer financ- 
ing for 650 cities over 10,000; data for 
more than 1,000 cities over 10,000 on 
overtime pay practices for policemen and 
firemen as well as other police and fire 
statistics; and data for over 700 cities 
over 10,000 on city-owned off-street park- 
ing lots, charges, etc. 

All the familiar summaries of progress 
in various categories and administrative 
activities are continued over the signa- 
tures of the best authorities. The volume 
continues to be indispensable as the basic 
reference on all municipal information 
and a great credit to the association. 
This is the 28th edition. For reference 
libraries which do not stock the Year 
Book routinely every year, the 1961 edi- 
tion has special importance since its new 
population statistics render all previous 
editions obsolete. 

R.S.C. 


we 


Presidential Elections 


THe MAKING OF THE PrEsSIDENT—1960. 
By Theodore H. White. Atheneum Pub- 
lishers, 162 East 38th Street, New York, 
1961. ix, 400 pp. $6.95. 


To thousands of people who are mem- 
bers of the Book-of-the-Month Club, this 
book has been offered as a regular selec- 
tion. In addition, it ought to be read by 
thousands more who are interested in the 
exhilarating and incredibly hectic process, 
taking place every four years, of choos- 
ing an American president. 

The book is subtitled “A narrative his- 
tory of American politics in action,” and 
that is just what it is. Mr. White, author 
of Thunder out of China, Fire in the 
Ashes and several novels, covered the 
presidential campaigns as a reporter from 
the early spring nominating primaries, in 
both conventions, through the first days in 
office of Mr. Kennedy. He centers his 
attention on the major candidate for each 
party, of course, but has a thorough ac- 
count on those who “also ran”—Johnson, 
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Humphrey, Stevenson and Symington in 
the Democratic party, Rockefeller and 
Goldwater in the Republican. A bonus is 
the collection of pen sketches of top as- 
sistants to both candidates. 

The vividness of Mr. White’s writing 
recaptures the excitement of the contest 
and makes it far more understandable 
than the experience itself, for the book 
is arranged so that one can see the simul- 
taneous happenings in the various camps 
and what were the counter responses. 
The context is brought into focus in 
Chapter Eight, which has one of the best 
titles we have ever seen—“Retrospect on 
Yesterday’s Future.” In it White points 
out: “One of the occupational hazards of 
reporting is that it takes so long for the 
reporter to recognize the importance of 
what he learns while he is learning it.” 
We suspect this is an occupational hazard 
for anyone, but this book goes a long way 
toward clarifying our impressions of the 
election year of 1960 and setting its 
events in their meaningful background— 
as well as being a well written tale on 
its own. 


A.K.S. 


Metropolitan Areas 


ANNEXATION: A SOLUTION TO THE 
METROPOLITAN AREA ProBLEM, by Frank 
S. Sengstock, 1960, 126 pp. $2.00; Merro- 
POLITAN AREA PropLeMS: THE ROLE OF 
THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT, by Theodore 
M. Hutchinson, 1961, 70 pp. $1.00; Pran- 
NING AND ZONING IN THE UNITED STATEs, 
by Beverley J. Pooley, 1961, 129 pp. 
$2.00; Tue Evotution or British PLAN- 
NING LEGISLATION, by Beverley J. Pooley, 
1960, 109 pp. $2.00. Michigan Legal Pub- 
lications, University of Michigan Law 
School, Ann Arbor. 

A series of monographs concerning the 
legal problems of metropolitan areas is 
being released by the University of Mich- 
igan Law School. 

Since annexation activity is increasing 
and becoming a key factor in the solution 
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of metropolitan problems, Frank S. Seng- 
stock has undertaken a thorough explora- 
tion of the underlying policies and 
procedural problems of the annexation 
process in the United States. The book was 
prepared from the perspective of a lawyer 
seeking to implement different annexation 
policies with comprehensive legislation. 

Theodore M. Hutchinson’s work ana- 
lyzes the role of the federal government 
in the solution of metropolitan crises from 
air pollution, public works, the school 
lunch to water control. 

Planning and zoning, their interrela- 
tionship, their role in the metropolitan 
area and modern trends in zoning laws 
are all reviewed by Beverley Pooley’s 
monograph. Extensive coverage is given 
to enabling acts and general zoning pro- 
cedures. 

As a valuable legal-historical coun- 
terpart to similar works on America, 
Beverley Pooley has also written a com- 
prehensive study of Great Britain's 
experience with planning. Particular at- 
tention is given to the town and country 
acts. 

Additional monographs will be released 
in the near future. 

W.J.D.B. 


Urban Renewal 


Economic Aspects oF URBAN ReE- 
NEWAL: THEORY, Policy AND AREA 
Anatysis. By A. H. Schaff. Real Estate 
Research Program, Institute of Business 
and Economic Research, University of 
California, Berkeley, 1960. 59 pp. Free. 


The report deals with two major topics. 
The first embraces private investment 
and public policy considerations relating 
to the question of rehabilitation vs. re- 
placement. The second concerns the ef- 
fects that public policy may have upon 
private renewal decisions. 

The report also presents a framework 
of theories developed for predicting the 
renewal decisions that will be made by 
property owners in urban renewal areas. 
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Publication of the report was made 
possible by a grant from the Urban Re- 


newal Administration. 


THe Urpan Prosrems. Addresses 
Given at the Spring Meeting of the 
Academy of Political Science, April 29, 
1960. Edited by Thomas P. Peardon. 
Political Science Quarterly, Supplement, 
Academy of Political Science, Columbia 
University, New York, June 1960. 88 pp. 


The 1960 spring meeting of the Acade- 
my of Political Science consisted of a 
series of speeches and discussions devoted 
to an analysis of the problems of the 
great metropolitan cities. 

The morning session, entitled “Func- 
tions of the Modern 
Life,” was addressed by Carter Good- 
rich, James M. Fitch, Winnick 
and Robert C. Weaver. 

Speakers at the afternoon session were 
Henry C. Alexander, Martin Millspaugh, 
Henry Fagin and Adolf A. Berle, Jr. 
The general theme for the afternoon pro- 
gram was, “Increasing the Effectiveness 
of the Metropolis.” 


Metropolis in 


Louis 


W.J.D.B 
Finance 


A ProcepuRAL GUIDE FOR THE ENACT- 


MENT OF Act 481 Taxes. By Paul E. 
Waters. Department of Internal Affairs, 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Harris- 
burg, 1961. 67 pp 

One of the most controversial legisla- 


tive acts in post-World War II Pennsyl- 
vania history is The Local Tax Enabling 
Act known as Act 481. Its 
it the 
Its friends have hailed it as an 
able aid to local government in the state. 
Act 481 becomes 
portant as a factor in Pennsylvania local 


pponents 
have dubbed “tax anything” law 
invalu- 
Each year more im- 
government revenue. 

The purpose of this publication is to 
procedural guidance from the 
arises for additional 


provide 
time the need 
revenue, until the enactment of a valid 
tax by a municipal government. 
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State TAX AND OTHER RELIEF FOR 
CoMMUTER RaILroaps. Report prepared 
by the Legislative Research Bureau of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
No. 535). 


(Senate Document Boston, 


1961. 99 pp. 


Like many other metropolitan centers, 
the Greater Boston area is plagued by 
poor commuter service and the railroads 
that provide these services are threaten- 
ing bankruptcy, discontinuance of service 
or other dire consequences unless some- 
thing is done. 

This report covers various aspects of 
the tax relief problem in many parts of 
the country, not just Massachusetts alone. 
It contains a comprehensive history and 
survey of conditions in many metropoli- 
tan areas and tells of the proposals made 
in New York, Rhode Island and Connec- 
ticut plus relating the tax relief develop- 
ments in Illinois, Kansas, Maine, Oregon 
and Virginia. The 
fered are related to Massachusetts’ own 


recommendations of- 


particular situation. 


Budgeting 


MuNIctpAL BupGetinc Poricy. Inter- 


national City Managers’ Association, 1313 
East 60th Street, Chicago 37, 1961. 33 
$1.00. 


Dt 
rh’ 


The executive budget of the municipal- 
ity is as important within its own area 
of application as the more headline gar- 
nering presidential or gubernatorial budg- 
ets. As an instrument of planning and 
programming, the budget submitted each 
year by the city manager or the mayor’s 
office sets the pattern for a city’s growth 
and operations during the coming year. 

This publication outlines recommended 
procedures for effective municipal budg- 
eting policy. It first appeared as a series 
in Public Management, published by the 
International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion, running from April through Octo- 
ber 1960. 
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Additional Books 
And Pamphlets 


(See also Researcher’s Digest and other 
departments) 


American Pluralism 


Tue Decline oF AMERICAN PLURAL- 
1sM. By Henry S. Kariel. Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, Stanford, California, 1961. 
x, 339 pp. $6.75. 


Arbitration 


THE Pros anp Cons oF COMPULSORY 
ARBITRATION. By Theodore H. Kheel. 
New York Chamber of Commerce, 65 
Liberty Street, New York 5, March 1961. 
48 pp. 

Auditing 

STATEMENT ON COMPETITIVE BIDDING 
ror Aupit Services. Municipal Finance 
Officers Association of the United States 
and Canada, 1313 East 60th Street, Chi- 
cago 37, April 1, 1961. 2 pp. 


Automatic Data Processing 


AUTOMATIC DaTA Processinc. Its ap- 
plication to Urban Planning. By Francis 
B. Martin, Gerald P. Weeg, James E. 
Skipper, Roger Creighton, Richard C. 
Henshaw, Jr., and Robert S. McCarger. 
Edited by Richard D. Duke. Institute for 
Community Development and Services, 
Continuing Education Service, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing, 1961. 
x, 112 pp. 


Budgets 


A REporT TO THE PEOPLE ON CHICAGO'S 
Bupcet 1961. Office of the Mayor, Chi- 
cago, 1961. 31 pp. Illus. 


Casualty Assistance 


A Grounp Stupy OF THE NEEDS OF A 
CASUALTY ASSISTANCE PROGRAM IN PuB- 
Lic ADMINISTRATION. By Robert J. Bos- 
ler. John W. Donner Fund, School of 
Public Administration, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles, June 
1961. viii, 153 pp. $3.50. (Apply Univer- 
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sity of Southern California Bookstore, 
Los Angeles 7.) 


Census 


AVAILABILITY OF PUBLISHED AND UN- 
PUBLISHED DATA FOR SMALL AREAS 
From THE 1960 Census oF POPULATION 
AND Hovustnc. Bureau of the Census, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton, D. C., April 1961. 3 pp. 


THe Impact OF THE CENSUS DATA. 
By William H. Cape. Public Affairs, 
Governmental Research Bureau, State 


University of South Dakota, Vermillion, 
May 15, 1961. 6 pp. 


Community Development 


THe Erre WorkKsook For COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT AcTION. A report on the 
application of principles and procedures 
set forth in the pamphlets of the Com- 
munity Development Series to the City 
of Erie, Pennsylvania. Compiled by S. 
Howard Evans. Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, 1615 H Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C., September 
1960. viii, 451 pp. 


Economic Education 


1961-62 ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
MATERIALS IN Economic EDUCATION. 
Joint Council on Economic Education, 2 


West 46th Street, New York, 1961. 70 
pp. 75 cents. 
Economics 
DISTRESSED AREAS IN A GROWING 
Economy. A Statement on National 


Policy by the Research and Policy Com- 
mittee of the Committee for Economic 
Development. The Committee, 711 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 22, June 1961. 74 pp. 
Tables. $1.00. 


Education 


VoLuNTARY STATEWIDE COORDINATION 
tn Pustic HicHer Epucation. By M. 
M. Chambers. University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, 1961. 94 pp. 
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Electoral College 


Evectorat CoLiece Rerorm. By Rich- 
ard L. Stauber. Your Government, Gov- 


ernmental Research Center, University 
of Kansas, Lawrence, May 15, 1961. 
4 pp. 
Employment 
EMPLOYMENT DISTRIBUTION IN NEW 


York Crvy anp Its CentTRAL BusINEss 
District. New York City Department 


of City Planning, 2 Lafayette Street, 
New York 7, May 1961. 11 pp. Charts, 
tables. 


Federal Government 


MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENT IN THE 
Executive Brancu. A Progress Report 
3ureau of the Budget, Executive Office 
of the President, Washington 25, D. C., 
May 1961. 55 pp. 25 cents. (Apply Su- 
perintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C.) 


Interstate Cooperation 


REPORT OF THE JoINT LeGIsLative Com- 
MITTEE ON INTERSTATE COOPERATION. The 


committee, 1201 Bar Building, 36 West 


44th Street, New York 36, 1960. 393 pp 
Leadership 
STAFFING Our GOVERNMENT FOR 


Worip Leapersuip. By Neil McElroy. 
The Advertising Council, 25 West 45th 


Street, New York, 1961. 10 pp 
Licenses 
License Bonps. An Aid to the Ad- 


ministration of License Laws. The Surety 
Association of America, 60 John Street, 
New York 38, March 1961, 22 pp. Illus. 


Local Government 


A Report Upon THE 1960 or Twenty- 
Firth ANNUAL Survey oF COouNTY, 
City AND Town GOVERNMENT IN TEN- 
NESSEE. Tennessee Taxpayers Associa- 
tion, Commerce Union Annex, Nashville 
3, May 1961. 88 pp. Tables, charts. 
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Management 


PRICING MANAGEMENT Joss In Gov- 
ERNMENT. By Richard M. Paget. Public 
Personnel Association, 1313 East 60th 
Street, Chicago 37, 1961. 24 pp. $2.50. 


Manuals 


Unrrep States GOVERNMENT ORGANI- 
ZATION MANUAL 1961-62. Revised as of 
June 1, 1961. Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, National Archives and Records Serv- 
ice, General Services Administration, 
Washington 25, D. C., 1961. v, 821 pp. 
$1.50. (Apply Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C.) 


Metropolitan Areas 


LooKING AHEAD IN THE NEW YorK 
Recion. By C. McKim Norton. Address 
before the Municipal Forum of New 
York, April 14, 1961. The Forum, New 
York, 1961. 4 pp. 50 cents. (Apply Mrs 
Connie Isaksen, The Bond Buyer, 67 
Pearl Street, New York 4.) 

METROPOLITAN Toronto 1961. Munici- 
pality of Metropolitan Toronto, Canada, 
1961. 48 pp. Illus. 

SOURCES FOR THE STUDY OF THE NEW 
YorK Area. By Harold Eiberson. With 
a Chapter on the Study of Population 


Distribution and Composition. By Sidney 


Ditzion. The City College Press, 32 
Washington Place, New York 3, 1960. 
135 pp. $3.75. 
Municipal Government 
A PrIMER FOR MINNESOTA Mayors 
AND CouNcILMEN. A Brief Manual of 
Powers and Duties Written Primarily 


for New Officials. By James M. Bano- 
vetz. Municipal Reference Bureau and 
League of Minnesota Municipalities, 15 
University of Minnesota Library, Min- 
neapolis 14, January 1961. 34 pp. $1.00. 


Municipal History 


History OF WARE, MASSACHUSETTS, 
1911-1960. By John Houghton Conkey 
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and Dorothy Dunham Conkey. Town of 
Ware, 1961. xix, 353 pp. Illus. $5.00. 


Police 


Crvmran Auxitiary Potice. By Ruth 
Ittner. Association of Washington Cities, 
in cooperation with the Bureau of Gov- 
ernmental Research and Services, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle 5, Janu- 
ary 1961. 49 pp 

MunicipaL PoriceE ADMINISTRATION. 
(Fifth Edition.) Published for the Insti- 
tute for Training in Municipal Adminis- 
tration. The International City Managers’ 
Association, 1313 East 60th Street, Chi- 
cago 37, 1961. xiii, 545 pp. $7.50 


Politics 


LEGISLATIVE Potitics IN INDIANA: A 
Preliminary Report to the 1961 General 
Assembly. By Kenneth Janda, Henry 
Teune, Melvin Kahn and Wayne Fran- 
cis. Bureau of Government Research, In- 
diana University, Bloomington, 1961. 21 
pp. Charts. 

Population 

1960 CENSUS OF 
Hovusinc. Advance Data by Census Tract 
and Municipality. Westchester County 
Department of Planning, 910 County 
Office Building, White Plains, New 
York, March 1961. 51 pp. Maps, tables. 

THE TroyaN Horse or POoPULATION 
GrowTtH. By Peter L. Bernstein. Re- 
printed from Harvard Business Review, 
Soldiers Field, Boston 63, March-April 
1961. 9 pp. $1.00. 


PoPULATION AND 


Retirement 
RETIREMENT ALLOWANCES PAID TO 


ForMER STATE AND LocaL EMPLOYEES— 
1959. Massachusetts Federation of Tax- 


payers, 11 Beacon Street, Boston 8, 
March 1961. 9 pp. Tables. 
Salaries 
IowA MUNICIPAL SaAta.ces 1961. Part 


I: Cities over 6,000; Part II: Cities un- 
der 6,000. Institute of Public Affairs, 


| September 


State University of Iowa, Iowa City, in 
cooperation with the League of Iowa 
Municipalities, April 1961. 44 and 32 pp. 
respectively. $1.00 each. 

SALARIES, WAGES AND FRINGE BENE- 
FITS IN MICHIGAN CITIES AND VILLAGES 
Over 4,000 Porputation. Hours of Work, 
Overtime Pay Practices, Holiday Pay 
Practices and Uniform Allowance Policy 
1961. Michigan Municipal League, 205 
South State Street, Ann Arbor, Feb- 
ruary 1961. 130 pp. $4.00. 


State Government 
KANSAS GOVERNMENT. Kansas Centen- 
nial 1961-62 Edition. League of Kansas 
Municipalities, 112 West Seventh Street, 
Topeka, 1961. 148 pp. Illus. 97 cents. 


Statistics 


Guive To U. S. GovERNMENT STATIS- 
tics. (Third Edition, Revised.) 
L. Andriot. Documents Index, Box 453, 


3y John 


Arlington 10, Virginia, 1961. 412 pp. 
$15. (10 per cent discount for cash 
orders. ) 
Taxation and Finance 
Proposep CASH, INVESTMENT, AND 


Dest MANAGEMENT PROGRAM FOR THE 
Crry oF New York. New York State 
Commission on Governmental Operations 
of the City of New York, March 1961. 
58 pp. Tables. (Apply Office for Local 
Government 155 Washington Avenue, 
Albany 10.) 


Transportation 


Finat Report OF THE ASSEMBLY IN- 
TERIM COMMITTEE ON TRANSPORTATION 
AND Commerce. Assembly of the State 
of California, Sacramento, January 1961. 
56 pp. 

METROPOLITAN MASS TRANSPORTATION 
LEGISLATION. Hearings Before Subcom- 
mittee No. 1 of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, House of Representa- 
tives. June 29 and 30, 1960. U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D i. 1960 96 pp 

















Harold Shefelman 
Receives Award 
Harold S. Shefelman, Seattle lawyer 
and civic leader, former member ‘of the 
National Municipal League’s governing 
was honored with an 
award by the Municipal 
Seattle and King County for “Outstand- 


Local 


Council, recently 
League of 
ing Contributions to Govern- 
ment.” 

The award, presented at a luncheon 
attended by 250 community leaders in 
the Seattle area, designated Mr. Shefel- 
man the outstanding citizen for “gen- 
eral all-around 
constant activities 
on behalf of civic. 
community and 
educational af 
fairs.” 

Among Mr. Shef- 


elman’s many ac- 





tivities, he has 

served as presi- 

Harold S. Shefelman dent of the Seattle 
Bar Association, the University Board 


of Regents, the Municipal League of 
Seattle and King County and the Ameri- 
can Society of Planning Officials. He 
has served as chairman of the Washing- 
ton state delegation to the White House 
Seattle 


Planning Commission, the Civie 


Conference on Education, the 
City 
Center Advisory Commission, the Little 
Hoover Commission, the State Tax Ad- 
Council and the Section of 


Municipal Law of the 


Association. 


visory 


American Bar 


He is a director of the National Civil 
Service League and the Conference on 
Metropolitan Area Problems. a member 
of NML’s Policy 


Program and chairman. American Bar 


Committee on and 


Association Local Government Law Sec- 
tion Liaison Committee with NML. 
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al | .. «ia ‘ wirhen 


Hialeah’s famed flamingos, some in graceful 


flight and others at water's edge. 


Tours Offered 
For Conference-Goers 


Post-Conference tours to the Bahamas 
or to Puerto Rico and the Virgin Is- 
lands will be available for those attend- 


ing the National Conference on Gov- 
ernment who wish to couple short 


vacations with civic stimulation. 

The Bahamas trip, at $92 per person, 
includes air transportation, hotel, meals 
(brunch and dinner). sightseeing, gra- 
tuities and trip director for three days. 
four-hour 


\ four-day trip, adding a 


catarmaran cruise, is available for $117. 

The Puerto Rico—Virgin Islands trip, 
covering five days, costs $258 per per- 
son. 

Both tours will leave the Miami air- 
port the afternoon of December 2, fol- 
lowing the close of the conference at 
the Hotel Fontainebleau in Miami Beach. 

Those either of 


post-Conference tours ma} 


interested in these 
obtain de- 
scriptive folder and reservation blank 
by writing Tours, National Municipal 
League, 17 East 68th Street, New York 


21. 








City Honor-Seekers Break Record 


One month before the October 3 
deadline for the submission of applica- 
tions, more cities have requested of- 
ficial entry blanks for the 1961 All- 
America Cities competition than the 
total number of inquiries of any pre- 
vious year. 

This is the thirteenth 
year of the contest and the tenth year 
of its cosponsorship by the National 
Municipal League and Look Magazine. 
The competition originated at the 1949 
National Conference on Government in 
St. Paul. 

The purpose of the contest has been 


consecutive 


defined as stimulating beneficial citizen 
action by the recognition of outstand- 
ing efforts and thus calling them to the 
attention of others seeking the inspira- 
tion and guidance of good example. 

The jury selecting the eleven winners 
conducts its hearings at the annual Na- 
tional Conference on Government and 
its choices are announced early the 
following year in Look Magazine and 
in the NationaL Civic Review. The 
All-America Cities jury hearings, a 
feature of the Conference program, at- 
tract a large audience. 

There is no limitation on the 
and type of city which may win nor 
need a city be a model community to 


size 


secure an award. 


Nouns Present Rare 
Desk to White House 


A rare early nineteenth century ma- 
hogany desk, a gift from Dr. and Mrs. 
Maurice H. Noun of Des Moines, was 
accepted recently by the White House 
Fine Arts Committee in connection with 
the plan to make the White House a 
show place of the nation’s finest an- 
The _ desk, of only ten 


tiques. one 


known to exist, was given in memory of 
Miss Flora Dunlap, the first president 
of the lowa League of Women Voters. 
Mrs. Noun is a member of the National 
Municipal League’s governing Council. 


Murray Seasongood 


Honored 


Murray Seasongood, noted Cincin- 
nati civic leader and former president 
of the National Municipal League, re- 
cently received the annual brotherhood 
award of the Cincinnati Chapter, Na- 
tional 
of Christians and 
Jews. Mr. Season- 


desig- 


Conference 


good was 


nated for his “out- 
standing achieve- 
ments in public 
service, religion, 
professional activ- 
ities and _ brother- 
hood.” Mr. 
songood also has been reappointed a 
member of the Harvard Overseers Com- 


mittee to Visit the Department of Gov- 


Murray Seasongood Sea- 


ernment. 
Visitors from Abroad 


Recent visitors to the League from 
overseas have included Hassine Bousso- 
chief in the Secretariat 


fara. division 


for Interior of Tunisia. who has the 
responsibility for a program of techni- 
cal assistance to local 
thorities; Dr. 


director of the 


government au- 
Prajudi Atmosudirdjo, 
National Institute of 
Administration, Republic of Indonesia, 
who is planning training programs for 
officials: L. P. Mehra, editor of 
{ffairs, of Kanpur, India: and 


Jitendra Singh, secretary of the Indian 


local 
Civic 


Case Committee. 
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SERIES | 


j () (Available during 1961.) 
. THE MODEL STATE CONSTI- 


TUTION, $2.00 
2. SALIENT ISSUES OF CONSTI- 


NEW FUTIONAL REVISION, $3.00 

3. THE FUTURE ROLE OF THE 
STATES, $2.00 

Pei awees |. vn stars conte 
AL CONVENTION — A Manual 
7 on Its Planning, Organization and 

in the Operation, $2.50 (now available) 
5 HOW TO STUDY A _ STATE 
State Constitutional CONSTITUTION, $1.00 


(Special price of $9.00 for all five.) 





Studies Project 


SERIES Il 
(Now Available) 


STATE CONSTITUTIONS: THE SHAPE OF THE DOCUMENT 
by Robert B. Dishman, $:.50 


STATE CONSTITUTIONS: REAPPORTIONMENT 
by Gordon E. Baker, $2.00 


STATE CONSTITUTIONS: THE GOVERNOR 
by Bennett M. Rich, $1.00 


STATE CONSTITUTIONS: THE STRUCTURE OF ADMINISTRATION 
by Ferrel Heady, $1.50 


STATE CONSTITUTIONS: THE BILL OF RIGHTS 
by Robert S. Rankin, 75¢ 


(Special price of $5.50 for all five) 


Providing basic background for citizen and official groups 
seeking to improve their state constitutions. 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 
Carl H. Pforzheimer Building 
47 East 68th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 























A Guide for Charter Commissions 
Revised Edition 


Prepared by a National Municipal League committee of au- 
thorities, this pamphlet meets a long felt need for a pattern 
of action to increase the effectiveness of charter drafters. 


A Guide for Charter Commissions out- © 
lines the problem clearly, sets forth the Typical comment 
basic needs and specific steps which from a city of 200,000: 
should be taken, warns against common “Yo d 2 te 
mistakes and pitfalls and lists helpful ray page 
materials and sources. most helpful to a be- 
It is used by virtually all charter com- wildered charter com- 
missions. It is an essential companion to mission member.” 
the Model City Charter. e 


1960, 48 pages, $1.00 


National Municipal League 


47 East 68th Street New York 21 














WANTED 
National Civic Review 


for February and November 1960 


An unprecedented demand has exhausted copies of the NATIONAL 
Crvic Review for the months listed above. The League will 
be glad to pay 25 cents per copy for the return of these issues. 


National Municipal League 


Carl H. Pforzheimer Building 


47 East 68th Street New York 21, N. Y. 
































